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Zhe SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY contains the conclusion of MARY CECIL 
HaAy’s interesting Christmas Story, “ LADY CaR- 
MICHAEL’S WILL,” and other attractive features. 

An SUPPLEMENT’ twill be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


THE SOUTHERN INVESTIGA- 


VFHERE seems to be very little practical 


interest in the investigation proposed 
by Mr. BLAINE, if the extreme reluctance of 
Senators to serve upon the committee may 


pose to be that there is no general doubt 


. that there were great abuses in many of the 


Southern districts, and a general expectation 
that the investigation will practically end, 


‘like all the other Southern investigations, 


with a report from the majority and another 
from the minority, each setting forth the 
situation from the differing party point of 


view. There is, however, another and a 


much more encouraging explanation. It is 
that there is a rapidly increasing conviction 
that the frauds and violence at the- polls, 
and the state of feeling in the Sonthern 
States so far as it is hostile and bitter, and 
the whole Southern situation so far as it is 
abnormal, can nct be treated wisely by re- 
pressive or punitive legislation, but by 
the cultivation of a better understanding. 
Sneers at “reconciliation” may be amusing 
and popular, but the statesmanship of rec- 
onciliation is the only kind that deserves 
the name. When Sir ROBERT PEEL decided 
that the time had come for Roman Catholic 
emancipation, he did not hold out for a lit- 
tle continued nagging: he supported com- 
plete relief. He was denounced for betray- 
ing the Protestant cause, for bringing in 
Rome, for assassinating his party. But the 


. public man whose convictions can not with- 


stand ridicule and abuse will never hold the 
place in history and the grateful regard of 
the English-speaking people that Sir Ros- 
ERT PEEL holds. 

Yet, as we have said, none are so much 
concerned that this investigation should be 
made, and made promptly and fairly, as in- 

telligent Southerners. Let the case of the 
Charleston district, for instance, be thor- 
ouglily exploréd, and Mr. CAMPBELL’s evi- 
dence be heard at length, with that of every 
reputable witness who can be procured. 
Let us know whether voting districts were 
made so large that voters were practically 
disfranchised by distance, and that in oth- 


ers the number of voters was so great that it 


was physically impossible that they should 
all vote. Let it be proved or disproved 
that in some districts where the colored 
‘vote was immensely in the majority the 
voters werd compelled to vote alternately 
white and colored, and that the challenging 
and delays of the colored voters were such 
that great numbers of them were prevented 
from voting at all. Let us understand how 
and why the onion-skin ballots, specimens 
of which have been seen in all editorial 
offices in this city, were used at so many 
polls, and let us hear the explanation of the 
extraordinary incongruity in the number of 
votes cast in certain districts with the total 
population of those districts. Let every 
man have the means of judging for himself 
whether, if such things as are alleged are 
proved, they are the usual sporadic cases of 
dishonesty and coercion which are familiar at 
all elections in every State, or whether they 
show a general understanding equivalent 
to a suppression of the vote by conspiracy. 
And let the same rules apply to New York 
and Massachusetts as to South Carolina and 
Louisiana. This is what the most moder- 
ate and conservative will agree that the 
country has a right to know—whatever the 
remedy may be—because the charge is noth- 
ing less than that by just such methods as 
these a majority of the next House, which 


may be called to choose a President, was 


elected. 

As the case stands, it is as prejudicial for 
“the South” as the present aspect of the 
cipher dispatches is for Mr. TILDEN. There 
ig no intelligent person in the country who 
doubts that his most intimate and confiden- 
tial agents tried to procure the Presidency 
for him by bribery. Whether or not, that 


The reason we sup- | 


= 


‘ conviction will prevent his nomination by 


his fellow-partisans, it will surely cost him 
the support of the honest independent vote 
which was largely cast for him in 1876, and 
that will defeat his election. So, as the case 
stands with the Southern elections, there is 
really no doubt whatever in the minds of 
intelligent men at the North that these elec- 


‘tions were largely carried by gross fraud and 
violence. This conviction will not change, - 


unless the charges are disproved, and the 
simple question for 1880 will be, whether, 
upon the whole, it is desirable that the 
government should. be intrusted to a party 
which obtains power by such means, and 
represents the kind of sentiment which they 
indicate. If this impression in regard to 
the suppression of the colored vote is un- 
founded, the Southern leaders can help a 
common good understanding by nothing so 
certainly as by showing its baselessness. 
Some of them, notably Mr. LaMaR and Mr. 
BUTLER, have declared in their places as 
Senators that the accusation is a slander, 
and that the voting was as fair as it is any 
where. They also, therefore, are somewhat 
on trial, and there are none more concerned 
than they to show that they are not mis- 
taken. We hope that they will not mis- 
construe the apparent indifference to the 
investigation as apathy -in regard to the 
fact. The indifference is not due to doubt, 
but to conviction. 


DR. HOLMES’S LIFE OF MOTLEY. 


Dr. HoLMEs’s memoir of his friend Mor- 
LEY has been long awaited, and it fully re- 
wards all expectation. It is, he says, but a 
sketch, until a fuller biography shall, be pre- 
pared by some other hand; but we venture 
to think that while a volume of the histori- 
an’s letters would have remarkable interest, 
whenever justice to all feelings would au- 
thorize the publication of letters which were 
evidently peculiarly personal, yet the simple 
story of his life could not be better told. It 
was, after all, mainly a literary life, for his 
diplomatic career was perhaps chiefly val- 
uable to him, as it has been to so many 
scholars, as facilitating his literary pur- 
suits, and opening to him in the pleasantest 
way litefary society and opportunities. Dr. 
HoLMEs’s portrait of the impetuous, hand- 
some, brilliant, clever boy is very graphic. 
His first entrance upon the scene as a youth 
gives something of the striking impression 
that always attended the man—in nothing 
finer than the frank and gay disdain of the 
canting cowardice that makes servility to a 
low American ideal the test of distinctive 
Americanism. From the first to the last 
LOTHROP MOTLEY was a gentleman in the 
high and true sense, and he did not think 
aman any better an American because he 
swore and drank whiskey and squirted to- 
bacco juice and sneered at book-learning, 
nor any worse an America ause he met 
the best and most refined ‘sotiety of every 
country as self-composed and refined as it- 
self, nor because he surpassed courtiers in 
courtesy and scholars in learning. How 
deep and true and sensitive his American- 
ism was, of what high and generous patriot- 
ism he was capable—a patriotism of which 
the caucus-packer has no conception—this 
little book is the record. 

His early literary efforts were failures. 
He wrote novels that nobody cared to read, 
and which are forgotten. But his paper 
upon PETER the Great in the North American 
Review in 1845, which forms one of the “ Half- 
hour Series” of the HaRPERS, showed at once 
where his true power lay. He had been 
appointed secretary of legation to Russia 
in 1841, but he staid a very short time at 
St. Petersburg, and, returning home, devoted 
himself diligently to historical study, and 
after a most generous expression of sympa- 
thy from Mr. PREscoTT, who had apparently 
pre-empted the domain of Spanish history, 


he decided to write the History of the Dutch — 


Republic. He had written much when, 
upon going to Europe to continue his stud- 


ies, he found that he must begin again, 


which he: bravely and wisely did, and in 
1856 his first history was published. Its 
success was immediate and immense, and 
Dr. Hotmus tells the story with the happy 
sympathy of a friend and fellow literary 
artist. MorTiey’s fame was at once estab- 
lished. The value of the contribation made 
by him to historical literature was promptly 
and generously acknowledged by the high- 
est authorities, and the genius of the young 


historian had conferred a new and enduring » 


lustre upon his country and the American 
name. The work was welcomed at home 
with pride and admiration, and he applied 
himself diligently to the continuation of 
his task. His hope was to write the history 
of the Eighty Years’ War for liberty during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The civil war and his diplomatic career 
intervened, but soon after the end of the 
war he had completed two of the three great 
divisions that he contemplated by the His- 
tory of the United Netherlands. But he was 


so keenly alive to the fate and fortunes of 
the country during the great struggle that 
his work was impeded, his letters, or the 
very few glimpses that Dr. HOLMEs gives 
us of them, at this.time showing how vital 
his interest in the struggle was, and how 
complete and admirable a representative he 
was of the best American spirit. But the 
circumstances that closed his official life 
both in Austria and England are very pain- 
ful. We have already more than once stated 
our own view ofthem. Dr. HoLMEs does not 
shrink from a most.calm and candid consid- 
eration of this passage in MOTLEY’s life, and 
his judgment is the most deliberate that. 
has been rendered. It is needless here 
and now to re-open the question, but the 
spirit of manly candor in which MOTLEY’s 
biographer treats the subject will appear to 
every reader in the admirable words with 
which he opens the discussion. “Ifawrong 
was done him, it must be laid at the doors 
of those whom the nation has delighted to 
honor, and whose services no error of judg- 
ment or feeling or conduct can ever induce 
us to forget. If he confessed himself liable, 
like the rest of us, to mistakes and short- 
comings, we must remember that the great 
officers of the government who decreed his. 
downfall were not less the subjects of hu- 
man infirmity.” | 

In 1874 the Life of John of Barneveld was 
published, an introduction to the last part 
of his original design, the History of the Thir- 
ty Years’ War. It is a captivating book. 
MOTLEY was not a cold annalist; his tem- 
perament was not judicial. He too was a 
soldier of the army of “the liberation of hu- 
manity,” and the generous fire of his nature 
blazed out in recording. the contests of a 
vanished time, but contests upon principles 
that endure. That grim religious struggle 
in which JOHN of Barneveld represented 
freedom: he could not describe without let- 
ting his heart and his convictions take a 
side; and although there is no doubt of the 


j entire impartiality and copiousness with 


which he related the facts, it is not surpris- 
ing that he could not regard them withont 
feeling. After the publication of this work 
sorrows thickened about MoTLry’s path. 
He bitterly felt the events that closedghis 
diplomatic career, and he chafed under a 
deep sense of wrong. The wife to whom 
he was most tenderly attached, and who 
was his most intimate counsellor, died, and 
he was attacked with illness that practical- 
ly ended his labor, as it did his life in 1877. 
Dr. HoimeEs’s task has been the loving duty 
of an old and intimate friend, and his work 
is a very model of a brief literary biogra- 
phy. Among our chief literary names the 
impression of this gallant and chivalric 
and brilliant nature is unique, and this lit- 
tle book will bring MoTLEY personally near- 
er, and with vivid interest and admiration, 
to the great multitude of his countrymen. 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


THE universal tenderness ‘in the expres- 
sion of sorrow for the loss of BayarRD Tay- 
LOR shows how strong was the hold that he 
had of the popular heart, and how deep was 
the admiration for his upright and manly 
character. He belonged to the class of men 
who are always nearest and dearest to the 
American feeling, to which FRANKLIN and 
LINCOLN belonged—men whose intrinsic 
force unconsciously masters difficulties and 
carries them steadily forward. His life was 
that of a man born to no early advantages, . 
compelled as a boy to earn his living, and 
educating himself. But his natural recti- 
tude, his sturdy perseverance, his indomita- 
ble spirit and sweetness, his generous admi- 
rations and emulations, and his high ideals 


enabled him to cultivate every talent to the 


utmost, and to win that place and that re- 
gard in the country of which his country- 
men were both proud and glad. His fond- 
ness for travel was as pronounced as that 
of LEDYARD, and his stories of the various 
life and countries that he saw were so sim-: 


ple and transparent and graphic that no 


story-teller was more welcome than this 
traveller, and for a long time in his earlier 
life his lectures of travel were more charm- 
ing and attractive to the public than any 
other lyceum oratory ; special trains were 
run, and no hall was large enough for the ‘ 
crowds that wished to hear. | 
But the interest that his travels excited 
and the homage that was paid to the trav- 
eller, grateful as they were, did not satisfy 
his real desire. A distinctive literary am- 
bition stirred his mind from the first, and 
he became one of the most devoted, consci- 
entious, and untiring of authors. He was 
proud of his literary profession, and he was 
never spoiled by his increasing fame and 
success. His remarkable readiness in ac- 
quiring languages opened to him foreign 
literatures, and his complete mastery of the 
German enabled him to reproduce in his 
own tongue the greatest of German poems 
with marvellous fidelity, and with all the 
varying metre of the original. It was truly 


ory to those who bear his name. 


a work of love and prolonged care, for it is 


more than twenty years since we heard him 


read some of the translations of parts that 
he had already made. 

His connection with the Tribune began 
many years ago, and many of his works of 
travel were first published as letters in that 
paper. His editorial work was more con- 
stant and more various in later years, and it 
was an invaluable assistance to any great 
journal, from the extent and variety of his 
information and observation, and from the 
simple strength and lucidity of his style. 
He had strong political convictions, but his 
literary overpowered his political interests. 


In full sympathy with the general princi- © 


ples which the Tribune has always main- 
tained, his political activities were never 


prominent. _But with the ease and adapta- — 


bility of his admirable temperament, he was 
‘a most successful secretary of legation and 
chargé d’affaires in Russia, and the remark- 
able demonstrations of public approbation 
which hailed his appointment as minister 
to Germany were entirely unequalled in our 
history. They were a tribute of regard for 
the man, and of the universal satisfaction. 


with the especial honor that had fallen to | 


him, which must always be a precious mem- 
Certainly 
no man in New York had a larger circle of 
sincerer or more distinguished friends, and 
there are very few men among us whose 
death would be more truly lamented. To 
those who knew him most intimately it was 
not, however, wholly a surprise. For some 
time he had been sadly overworked. His 
constitution, indeed, and his temperament 
seemed to promise immense endurance, but. 


no class of workers find it so hard asthelit- 


erary class to decline so much of what they 
would do for what they must do. BayYARD 


TAYLOR’s career, so‘simple, so honorable, so 


upright, and so singularly successful, has 
doubtless stimulated the earnest endeav- 
or and confirmed the manliest resolution ,; 


among his younger countrymen. Thisalone — 


would be a great service. But to the near- 
er friendly company of his associates the 
memory ofthe sweet and unspoiled nature, 
the thorough generosity, the faithful labor, 
the pure ambition, the affectionate sympa- 
thy, the simple honesty of the man, will be 
a forever. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


It is to be regretted that the Senate did 
not pass unanimously the admirable bill of 
Mr. EpmMuNDs providifig for Presidential 
elections. Mr. EDMUNDS made a clear and 
conclusive speech, and he was supported by 
Mr. BAYARD from the Democratic side, who 
held very truly that the measure was not a 
party question, but.one excellently adapt- 
ed to execute the constitutional provision. 
Neither Mr. EDMUNDs nor Mr. BAYARD, how- 
ever, was able to show Mr. EaTon that it 


was a desirable measure. It is amusing to 


see in the report how steadily he insisted 
that nothing needs to be done, unless an 


| amendment to the Constitution should be 
iproposed, which he would duly consider. 


His position, in spite of all the events and 
the imminent probabilities of 1876, was that 
the Constitution is quite enough, and he in- 
sisted that the clause regarding Presiden- 
tial elections, which the wisest men of all 
parties from the beginning have agreed in 


deprecating as singularly vague and ineffi- — 


cient, and which Congress has always and 
necessarily supplemented by legislation, is 
self-executing; but he agreed that some 
“little rule” was n 
Senators should sit during the count! Mr. 
EDMUNDS very properly characterized this 
as boy’s play. 

Mr. BAYARD earnestly and truthfully said 
that it is of the utmost importance that 


public confidence shall not be shaken by the | 


transmission of power from one administra- 
tion to another, and that any doubt is at- 
tended with paralysis of business and enor- 
mous loss to the country, dnd he showed 
that the government had been twice in ex- 
treme peril from the want of some proper 
provision of law to carry out the constitu- 
tional grant. Mr. Eaton’s reply was still 
Leather-stocking’s “Anan.” His party gen- 


erally followed him in voting against the 


bill, although it was passed, and has now 
gone to the House. The assertion that the 
constitutional provision is self-executing is 
ludicrous. It is wholly unworthy of serious 
discussion, and it is amazing that Demo- 
cratic Senators were unwilling to provide 
what should be done if objection were made 
to the vote of a State, or if more than two 
certificates from a State should be present- 
ed. Without some proper provision the 
House might withdraw upon «ny pretext, 
and proceed to decide that the right of 
choice had devolved upon it, and so bring 
on @ dissolution of the government and 
civil war. It was advised to take this 
course in 1876, The fear that some such 
course may be taken whenever the two 
Houses politically differ is one of the great 
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and constant perils of the country. And to 
the sagacious, statesmanship, like that of 
Messrs. EDMUNDS and BAYARD, which sees 
this clearly, the rejoinder that the Constitu- 
tion executes itself is simply inane. 

We trust that the Democrats in the House 
will not make so purely a patriotic measure 
a ground of party difference. Let the coun- 
try know that if serious questions arise in 
the next election they are not to be left to 
the chances of wise agreement at the last 
desperate moment, but are to be wisely pro- 
vided for before they arise. | 


«A FAMOUS VICTORY.” 


Tue Afghan war seems to have been what 
is known as @ military promenade. The 


_ British soldiers have marched through the 


Khyber Pass, and as they approached the 
Afghan capital the Afghan ruler fied, so 
that England will probably be able to draw 
her “scientific frontier,” which Lord Bra- 
CONSFIELD says she has so sadly lacked. 
But the ease with which the country has 
been overrun, and the flight of the Ameer, 
and the glory for the ministry of the Afghan, 
following that of the Abyssinian, campaign, 
do not change at all the justice of the op- 


position to the war which has been so elo-— 


quently expressed by distinguished English- 
men: The real reason for the war, and one 
which admitted of plausible defense, was 
that urged by Mr. Fitz-JAMES STEPHEN, 
that the advance of Russia toward India 
ought to be opposed in Afghanistan. This 
assumed, of course, the Jingo postulate, that 
Russia and England are the good and evil 
spirits of civilization, and that it is the 
moral duty of England to “head off” Rus- 
sia at every point, that the world may be 
Anglicized and not Russianized. | 

This was the view that was acceptable to 
those who justified the British patronage 
of Turkey and the maintenance of Turkey 
in Europe on the ground that Turkey was 
effete and could do no harm, while Russia 
is alive and full of mischief. But this large 
and cosmic view was demolished by Lord 
BEACONSFIELD at the Guildhall when he said 
that India was inaccessible to invasion from 


. Turkestan, and that the object of marching 


into Afghanistan was not to protect India, 
but to secure a scientific frontier. The war 
becomes, therefore, a wanton raid of a strong 
power against a small and weak state for 
no purpose of security, but for a fanciful 


frontier. Lord LAWRENCE hadalready shown 


that India could be more surely defended 
upon the present lines than in Afghanistan, 


and Lord BEACONSFIELD has disclaimed the 


only tolerable reason for the war. It is dif- 
ficult to see, despite the ease with which 
success has been obtained, how England is 
to gain any real credit by this war. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


_ "THe extracts from the correspondence of 
Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR with the State Depart- 
ment in regard to German naturalization in 
this country show precisely a difficulty which 
it is not easy to avoid. It is very easy and 


simple to say that an American citizen is | 


every where and always an American citi- 
zen, and entitled to the utmost possible pro- 
tection of the government. And it is as 
true as itis simple. But something else is 
equally true, and that is that American cit- 
izenship is not to be made a convenience for 
those who do not mean to be American cit- 
izens, but to be Germans or citizens of so 
other country. Before the United Sta 
pledge all their power and their reso 

to the defense of any man not native to t 
soil, they should at least take care that they 
are not deceived, and that they have not en- 
gaged in the defense of a man who means 
really to be the citizen of some other State. 
Experience as well as reason shows that cit- 
izenship in this country is a sacred privilege 
not to be conferred without the most care- 


. fal deliberation, and with due regard not 
' only to the welfare of the country, but to 


the rights of other counfries, and to the har- 
mony of our relations with them. The con- 
a citizen any person 


foul play upon his part should forfeit the 
right. During the late Cuban troubles there 
were islanders who came to the United States 
and were naturalized here. Now that the 
war is over they have returned to Cuba. 
They are and always have been essentially 
Cubans. They will doubtless remain so. 
But ought they to be permitted hereafter, in 
case of trouble, to plead that they are citi- 
zens of the United States ? 

‘The case to which Mr. Tayior refers in 
his correspondence is that of KaRL GANGEN- 
MULLER, of Sinsheim, Baden, who at the age 
of eighteen, with the permission of the local 
authorities, came here in 1869, He was 
naturalized on the 12th of July, 1875, and 
with his certificate of citizenship left for 
Germany five days afterward, and has re- 
sided ever since at his old home, ostensibly 
to take care of his aged father. On the llth 


of April he was ordered to leave Baden, or 
to become a citizen of the Grand Duchy, 
subject to military duty. He applied to the 
American minister, who caused proper local 


_inquiry to be made, and then communicated 


with the Foreign Department, which replied 
that after careful examination it was found 
to be impossible to revoke the order of ex- 
pulsion. Mr. Tay Lor asked for instructions, 
and meanwhile GANGENMULLER, who had 
emphatically asserted on the 12th of June 
his good faith as an American citizen, on the 
13th of June applied to the authorities of 
Baden to resume his citizenship in that 
state. Mr. TAYLOR suggests that, in view 
of the circumstances attending the residence 
in Germany of a German-American natural- 
ized citizen, such persons should be officially 
advised that it would be wise to avoid an- 
noyance by stating the probable term of 
their stay in any German state, by refraining 
from irritating political discussion, and by 
quietly observing the laws and regulations 
applying to temporary residence. 

This little story shows, as we said, the 
kind of difficulty against which if is not 
easy to provide. The BANCROFT treaty has 
been denounced as surrendering the rights 
of American citizenship by submitting it to 
mortifying conditions. But a minister has 
no more imperative duty in a foreign coun- 
try than to protect the sanctity of the citi- 
zenship of his own country not only against 
foreign governments, but against individual 
foreign adventurers. If the German gov- 
ernment must respect American citizenship, 
not less must Germans respect it. If it must 
be protected against the encroachments of 
the one, so must it be defended against the 
abuse of the other. And obviously this can 
be done only by a detailed common under- 
standing. ‘The foreigner who honestly re- 
nounces his own country to become an 
American will readily see that in the natare 
of things he may be called upon under cer- 
tain circumstances to do what a native-born 
citizen will not, because in his case the cir- 
cumstances can never exist. Respect for our 
own citizenship should look before as well 
as after. American citizenship should not 
be suffered to be made a mere cloak and 
convenience for those who have no Ameri- 
can feeling and no honest intention. 


SUFFERING IN ENGLAND. 


THE accounts of the distress and suffering 
among the poor in England are peculiarly 
sad at this season, and recall the great des- 
titution of 1829 and 1830, when serious riots 
occurred in various parts of Great Britain. 
The suffering fell very heavily upon the silk 
weavers. Their industry, it was thought, 
had been artificially stimulated by the re- 
peal of the restrictive laws in 1824, and it 
was believed that overproduction in 1825 
and a diminished demand in the years fol- 
lowing were the sources of the crisis. Some 
of the details of the general distress at that 


time are appalling. In the vale of Ayles- 


bury, one of the richest agricultural dis- 
tricts in England, the poor-rates amount- 
ed to thirty shillings an acre. Ont of 1900 
persons in a single parish in Somersetshire 
there were 1000 paupers. In Huddersfield 
the workmen did not earn on an average 
more than twopence daily. It was estima- 
ted at one time that one-sixth of the popu- 
lation was receiving aid. 

The preset reports state that at the Beth- 
nal Green work-house there are 1059 inmates, 
and 382 in the infirmary, and the details of 
the situation else vhere are not less harrow- 
ing. GREVILLE gives a statement of the 
condition of Bethnal Green in 1829. The pop- 


“wation, he said, were all silk weavers, form- 


ing a sort of separate community; “there 
they are born, there they live and labor, and 
there they die.” They had nearly tripled in 
twenty years—from 22,000 to 64,000. They 
had no employment, and could get none. 
Eleven hundred were then crammed into 
the poor-house, five or six in a bed. The 
district was insolvent, and miséry was uni- 
versal, In the agricultural districts, espe- 
cially in the southern counties, there were 
disturbances of the mogt threatening kind. 
Hay-ricks and farm buildings were nightly 
burned, and labor-saving machines every 
where destroyed. The workman could not 
“go West.” He was forbidden by harsh 
laws to leave his own parish, and he saw 
with dismay that every new threshing-ma- 


chine threw hundreds of workmen out of : 


employments 

This situation is, happily, not yet repeat- 
ed in England; buat there is a very severe 
winter and very great distress. The suf- 
fering, coming with the increased taxation 
for the causcless Afghanistan war, will hard- 
ly enhance the popularity of the ministry, 
and will suggest to many a quiet observer 
that a ministry less intent upon a spectacn- 


lar foreign glory, and more devoted to the 


internal welfare of the kingdom, would be 
cherished as gladly and remembered as 
proudly. “Glory” exacts as heavy a price 
from a nation as from an individual, and 


d 


England’s Christmas would be more merry 
‘if, instead of the triumphant occupation of 
Jelalabad and the flight of the Ameer, the 
country could contemplate industry and con- 
tent at home. ie 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. JoHN Jacos Astor has lately presented 
to the Astor Library some very valuable books. 
One of these, costing $15,800, is an early printed 
book, the first edition of the Catholicon of JOANNES 
BaLKusS DE JENNA, dated 1460—a treatise on 

mar and rhetoric and a Latin dictionary— 

e printing of which is attributed to GuTEN- 
BERG. Another valuable early work is a Ger- 
man Bible, the earliest one with date, printed.by 
Lanigr, of Augsburg, in 1477—a fine comer 
of early printing with Gothic type. Another 
rare work is a utiful Greek manuscript of 
the apostolic epistles, in quarto, of the eleventh 
century. This is in very fine preservation, and 
is from the collection of the late Duke of Sussex. 

—Thé very blunt, outspoken way in which 
Dr. Busca, in his recent Diary on Prince Bis- 
MARCK, has spoken of the personal uliarities 
of that porcennge is refreshing. The freedom 
of his criticisms on the most distinguished peo- 
ple of Germany has set them all agog. In re- 

rd to eating, Dr. Buscu says that the Prince 

ilates upon every imaginable variety of fish con- 
tained in ocean or river. He lays down the law 
upon crabs and oysters, discourses freely upon 
, and claims the honor of being a heaven- 
sent benefactor to Aix-la-Chapelle, having taught 
the benighted citizens how to fry oysters. He 
has wonderful discrimination in cheese, and can 
—, forth by the hour upon wine and cognate 

ppies. 

—The King of Bavaria is erecting at Herren- 
chlemsee a royal chateau, on the plan of that of 
Versailles. The building is to be fifteen years n 
the course of construction, and to cost $9, 

—EpMUND YatTes;*in a late number th 
London World, draws a comparison between 
English and American restaurants quite favor- 
able to us, and he isa judge. He says: At the 
Café Royal, in Regent Street, a man can dine 
well if he knows what to order, but it is not al- 
Ways a very nice place to take a lady to. Sup- 

a man wants to go out with his wife to 
nner, or with his sister, or with somebody 
else’s sister, what is he to do? We confess we 
should be at a loss to know where to send him. 
BLANCHARD’S is fair in its way, though very ex- 
= but there is no first-rate restaurant in 
ndon—nothing to equal the best Paris restau- 
rants, or DgLMONICO’s, the Brunswick, or 8uTH- 
ERLAND’S,jn New York.” : 

—It is intimated that the “‘ notes by the way” 
made by General Grant in the semi-triumphal 
progress he has made throughout Eu and 
the t will be arranged for publication by Mr. 
JOHN RussELL Youna, who has been his com- 

jon in many journeys, and whose admirable 
ent at description is well known to the press. 
and public of the Old World as well as the New. 

—The Rev. Dr. Tyne, emeritus rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York, is understood to 
be preparing his autobiography, the first part of 


which will soon appear. 

—The following beautiful tribute to the mem- 
ory of Bayarp TaYLor in the New 
York Tribune for December 25: | 
“In other years—lest youth’s enchanted years, 

Seen now and Geentiigne through blinding 
And empty | 


The Desert gave > 
Yielded him up; the icy Norland strand 
Lured not lo , Dor that soft German air . 


He loved could keep him. Ever his own land 


uest has re him once more 
ainly, standing by the shore, 
We strain our eyes. But patience!....when the 


soft 

ri are blowing over Cedarcrof 
the ; when the bloom 
Along the Brandywine, and overhead . 

The sky ie blue as Italy’s—he will come! 
Ay, he will come! I can not make him dead. 
HOMAS Barzgy 
—At Vineyard Haven, Massachusetts, people 
have little to do but sail about, go a-fishing, and 
row old. Living within a radiug of half a mile 
n that haven. are half a dozen lively old fellows, 
in perfect trim, who have nearly touched par, 
viz., Mr. WiLBUR, 97; EpmunpD Crows 95; 
Captain WILLIAM HaRDINEss (good name), 94; 
Isaac DaaeetrT, 90; Hiram 89; an p- 
tain CHARLEs SMITH, 88. 
-—Dr. MILLINGEN, who attended Lord Brron 
in his last illmess at Missolonghi, died at Conm— 
stantinople on the Ist of December, at the age, 
of seventy-eight. 

—Lord DUFFERIN has been offered and has de- 
clined a marquisate, but has accepted a promo- 
tion to the ey of Knight Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Bath. ; 

—Professor PALMIERI, who has devoted his 
life to the study of Mount Vesuvius, has an ob- 
servatory situated on a long and narrow ridge 
of rock on Mouut Cataroni, almost at the foot 
of the actual cone of the volcano, half a mile 
from the Hermitage of San Salvatore, the ex- 
treme point to which carriages can ascend the 
mountain. In spite of the risks, the professor 
has remained at his post, and chronicled features 
of the eruptions of the last six years. 

—A fresh and characteristically amusing an- 
ecdote of ABgaHAM LINCOLN appears in the 
Bloomington (Illinois) Fun It ig a true 
copy of a letter on file am the archives of the 
Chicago and Alton road at the superintendent’s 
office at Bl mn. It is a modest request 
for renewal of a pass on the Alton road: | 

De: to J rot- 


‘ohn, ‘ Here’s your 
ten wheelbarrow. I’ve broke it usin’ on it. I wish 


en 
take it and send me a new one, case I 


truly, 
A, 


life. ‘The par- 
was bestowed 


~ 


as coin and 


was for heroic conduct at a fire in William 

Street, when at the risk of his own’life he dash- 
ed into the sub-cellar of a burning building and 

rescued two persons from dvath by suffocation. 

The presentation of the medal was made at the 

Fire Department Head-quarters.in presence of 

the Fire Commissiorers and other officials. 

—KHIR-ED-IN Pasua, the new Turkish Grand 
Vizier, is a Circassian, and formerly Prime Min- 
ister to the Bey of Tunis. He attracted public 
attention by a book in which he argued that 
modern.ideas of progress were not inconsistent 
with the cardinal'principles of Islamism. In his 
youth he was a slave. His good looks and his 
brains greatly attracted his owner, who after a 
while gave him his daughter in marriage, and 
advanced him in political life. . 

—GEORGE AvuGusTuUs SALA, who has just at- 
tained his fiftieth birthday, was made happy on 
the occasion by the proprietors of the London 

aph, who presented him. with a valuable 
service of plate in recognition of his brilliant 
services as a journalist. 

—Mr. Lewes left a considerable mass of manu- 
script, including the remainder of his work on. 
par in its philosophical relations. A new 
and full edition of his works will shortly appear, 
under the editorship of Mrs. Lewes (‘‘ George - 
Eliot’’) and of a gentleman whose name has not 
yet been made public. Mrs. Lewes is unfortu- 
nately in very delicate health. 

—Mr. A. Bronson A.Lcort, in spite of his 
eighty years, is arranging to have a ‘‘Summer 
School of Philosophy’’ at Concord next July. 

—Mr. GLapsTone’s daughter is so familiar 
with his library that when he desires a refer- 
ence, she instantly fetches the book needed, and 
points to the passage required. 

—The ex-Empress Eve@&nie is not in positive 
destitution, having just sold for. $472, three 
of her houses in the Rue de I’ Elysée. 

—Signor CaIROLI, who was severely wounded 
in defending King Humsert from an assaggin, 
was greeted with an enthusiasm by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies not surpassed by that extended 
to GARIBALDI when he took his seat in 1875. 

—That Mr. TayLor’s name was James BaY- 

RD TAYLOR” was a statement printed in divers 
newspapers last spring. Mr. TaYLor corrected 
it in a letter which has just been printed for the 
first time in the Wilmington Commercial. ‘I 
was named by my parents,”’ he said, ‘‘simpl 
‘BayarD,’ after James A. Bayarp, the gran 
father of your Senator.. As a boy of cixtee 


-or seventeen I sometimes attached ‘J.’ (never 


JAMES) to my name, foolishly thinking it would 
look better. When my first volume:of poems 
came out, Rurus GRISWOLD, my first literary 
friend, put ‘James BayarRD TaYLor’ on the title- 
e, and the small private edition was printed — 
ore I could correct it. The matter was an 
annoyance to me then, and has been ever since. 
I felt bound to retain the ‘J.,’ however, until I 
was twenty-one, and became legally responsible 
for my signature. Then I dropped it instantly, 
and have never since used any thing else than 
my original and only true name.’’ ] 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress: The Senate, December ratified the 
treaty between the United States and Japan which 
was signed on the 25th of July last. It provides, 
among other thi that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion against the United Statea, that all export duties 
in Japan shall be abolished, and that two more ports 
shall be opened to American commerce.—December 
19, the Senate the Postal Car Deficiency Bill. 
The same day the Vice-President announced the South- 
ern election investigating committee, with Senator 
Teller, of Colorado, as chairman.. ‘The House 
the Indian Appropriation Bill, with a section prohib- 
iting the removal of the Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico to the Indian Territory. J.S. Young (Demo- 
erat) was sworn in as Representative to fill the vacan- 
cy occasioned by the death of J. J. Leonard.—On. De- 
cember 20 both Houses adjourned until January 7. 

Secretary Sherman, December 21, instructed all offi- 
cers of customs to receive United States notes as well 
standard silver dollars in payment of 
duties on imports on and after January 1, 1879. 


FOREIGN NEWS. | 


Tas Ameer of Afghanistan, Shere Ali, has fled, leay- 
ing his son Yakoob Khan in power. At last accounts 
the fugitive and his family werd journeying toward 
Balkh with the retiring Russian mission. The British — 
occupied Jelalabad December 20. Complete anarch 
prevails in the country between Jelalabad and Cabooi. 

The Porte, subject to the Sultan’s approval, has nom- | 
inated Mukhtar Pasha, Abeddin Pasha, and Vahan Ef- 
fendi commissioners for the settlement of the Greek 
frontier question, and intends to invest them with 
relatively extensive powers.—Caratheodori Pasha and | 
Count Zichy have agreed upon a preambie which will: 
enable a definite convention to be concluded between 
Turkey and Austria relative to Novi-Bazar and Bosnia. 
The articles of the convention will be discussed here- 
after. The preamble does not distinctly repeat a rec- 
ognition of the Sultan's sovereignty and of the provis- 
ional character of the Austrian occupation. 

The Hon. Bayard Taylor, United States minister to 
Germany, died at Berlin December 19. 

The steamer Byzantin, bound from Marseilles for 
Constantinople, was sunk by the British steamer Ri- 

off 18, Nearly one hundred 
lives were lost.—The State Line steam-ship State of 
Louigiana, from Glasgow for New York, grounded on 


Hunter’s k, seventeen miles from Belfast, em- 
ber 24. She is likely to prove a total wreck. 
M. Léon Chotteau has in been delegated to Amer- 


ica in the interest of the Franco-American commercial 


treaty. 
Forty-eight children were drowned by the breaking 
of ice on a pond at Chappelle-Hoche, Christmas-day. 
The Prussian government committee of inquiry has 
rejected Prince rck’s monopoly scheme, 
and favors a duty according to weight, as advoca 
by the National Liberals. In a long letter to the Fed- 
eral Council Prince Bismarck recommends the virtual 
return to the Prussian customs legislation of 1818 and 
the Zoliverein tariff system, valid until 1865. He say«: 
“The return to the system of universal taxation suits 
our present commercial and political.circumstances,” 
and adds that his correspondents point out the disas- 
trous effects of English iron and other products iti 


The Hussian students at St. Petersburg are in con- 
tention with the government, and great agitation pre- 
vails. The trouble originated December 11, when sev- 
eral hundred students assembled Lefore the (zarowitz’s 
co. es arres at arkofi in connection with re- 
emonstrations caused by the introduction of an 
obnoxious regulation in reference to their stadiex, 
The Czarowitz ry Bye Zarskoe-Selo, the prefect of 

has to the palace, received the petition, 
and ordeted the crowd to be dispersed, saying it was 
—— to present a petition in such a manner. ‘The 
students refused to leave, and 200 of them were arrest- 
ed by the *armes and Cossacks. The latter used 


whips, and several students were injured, 


ettered his heart and brought him back again. * 
ee What sounds are these of farewell and despair : 
Blown winds across the wintry main? 
What unknown way is this that he has gone, 
in such silence, and alone? 
| 
| 
w it this afternoon.’ Acting on this as a prece- 
| wish you would 
| shall want to use 
ton the ist of March. Yours, , 
‘brave fireman’’ of New York city, for 
the y , has been decided to be Tuomas J. 
ee | Doucker’r, of Hook and Ladder Company No. 
1, who on the 19th of December was presented 2 
with the “Bennet Medal,” which is annually 
given to the fireman performing the most mer- 
itorious act of heroism in 
if ticular act for which the meda 
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_ CAPTAIN J. 8, BARTON, CHAMPION MILITARY MARKSMAN OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CAPTAIN BARTON, MARKSMAN. 

We present herewith pictures of the United 
States military championship medal, and also of 
Captain Josrax S. Barton, Forty-eighth Regiment, 


N, G. 8..N. Y., the champion military marksman 


of the United States, and winner of the medal. 

' The origin of the match for the military cham- 
pionship is as follows: In 1860 the National Rifle 
‘Association of Great Britain organized a match 
for volunteers, in which the chief prize was pre- 
sented by her Majesty the Queen. The match is 
open to all efficient volunteers of Great Britain 
or her colonies, and carries with it the military 
championship of the year. It is shot yearly at 


(PuorocRaPHED By Dempsey, Osweco, New Yorx.) 


Wimbledon, with thousands of entries, and the 
Queen’s prize man, as-the winner is. called, be- 
comes at once famous,and the envy of all his 
compeers ; and well he may, for it is a most try- 
ing ordeal to pass through, and requires the great- 
est skill and steadiness to win. The National 
Rifle Association of America having decided to 
institute a similar match here, and to have it shot 
annually, the first match was~shot at Creedmoor 
in September last, with the result above stated. 

The medal is of 18-carat gold, heavily enam- 
elled, and is a model of taste and beauty. It was 
manufactured by Messrs. Tirrany & Co., of Union 
Square. 

The winner, Captain Jostan §. Barton, was 


— = 


SCENE AT PINE BLUFF STATION, ARKANSAS.—[{From Sxetcu sy H. J. Lewis.] 


born in the town of Victory, Cayuga County, New 


| York, April 2,1837. He is-five feet seven inches 


in height; éemplexion, eyes; and hair dark. He 
belonged to the Fifty-first New York, Regiment, 
of Syracuse ; enlisted on the first call for three 


years’ men im 1861, in Company F, First New 


York Cavalry, Colonel A. F. M‘Reynoubs, and on 
the expiration of his term re-enlisted in New York 
city, and served until the close of the war, when 


| he was honorably discharged as orderly sergeant. 


He served us orderly to General Firz-Joun Por- 
TEK in the seven days’ fight, and also under Sut- 
LivaN, Mriroy, Srecet, HuntER, AVERILL, ToRBERT, 
Powx11, Mererrt, and in the closing scenes of tiie 
great contest under the gallant and lamented 
Custer. In 1871 he enlisted in Company A, For- 
ty-eighth Regiment, N. G. 8. N. Y., was elected 
Sergeant, then Lieutenant, and in the fall of 1877 
Captain of Company H, in the same regiment. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY CHAMPIONSHIP MEDAL.| 
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His record as an expert with the military weap- 
on is most excellent. He has been Captain of the 
Team of the Forty-eighth Regiment for the past 
three years, has been a member of and has shot 
with the New York State Team in the Inter-State 
Match three times, and in the International Mili- 
tary Match, which was inaugurated this year, and 
now crowns this fine record with the hardly won 
title of. Champion of the United States. 


PINE BLUFF RAILWAY STA. 
3 TION, ARKANSAS. 


On this page will be found an interesting sketch 
showing the accumulatjen of cotton at a railway 
station in Arkansas since the raising of the re- 
cent fever quarantine. The water in the river 
was so low that the boats could not run, and the 
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- the Abbey House, 


"ight than hever,” said the butler, as he dismem- 
hotted 


IL self master of the whole lot of us already. IJ 
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railway furnished the only means for conveying 
to the Mississippi the immense quantities of cot-_ 
ton brought in by the planters, At the time our | 
sketch was taken trains had been steadily at work 

, for more than three weeks, and yet the accumu- 
lation of bales more than kept pace with the de- 
portation. 


A DIRGE. 


Low lies in dust the honored head, 

Cold is the hand that heldethe sword; 
Slowly we bear them to the dead, 

And lay them down without a word. 


_ What is. there to be said or done? 
They are departed, we remain; 

Their race is run, their crowns are won, 
They will not come to us again. 


Cut off by fate before their prime 
Could harvest half the golden years, 
_ All they could leave they left us—time, 
All we could give we gave them—tears. 


Would they were here, or we were there, 
Or both together, heart to heart: 
O death in life! we ¢an not bear. 
To be so near—and so apart! 
R. H. Sropparp. 


[Begun in. Werxty No. 1187.) 


VIXEN. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
Actuor or “Dap Men's Suogs,” “ Hostacrs to 
Fortung,” “‘An Oren VERDICT,” ETO., ETO. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“SHALL I TELL YOU THE SECRET?” 


For the rest of the way Violet wa!ked with 

- Mrs. Scobel, and at the garden gate of the vicar- 

age Roderick Vawdrey wished them both good- 

night, and tramped off, with his basket on his 

back and his rod on his shoulder, for the long 
walk to Briarwood. 

Here the children separated, and ran off to 
their scattered homes, dropping grateful bob- 
courtesies to the last—louting, as they called it 
in their Forest dialect. 

“You must come in and have some tea, Vio- 
let,’’ said Mrs. Scobel. “ You must be very tired.” 

“Tam rather tired; but I think it’s too late for 

- tea, I had better get home at once.” 
“Ignatius must see you home, my dear,” cried 
_ Mrs. Scobel; At which the indefatigable vicar, | 
. who had shouted himself hoarse in leading his 
choir, protested himself delighted to escort Miss 
Tempest. 
; The church clock struck ten as they Herre, 
, the| narrow forest path between Beechdale an 


“Oh,” cried Vixen, do hope mamma’s peo- 
4 ple will have gone home.” 
| 4, carriage rolled past them as they came out 
it te the road. 
“That's Mrs. Carteret’s landau,” said Vixen. 
““[ breathe more freely. And there goes Mrs. 
Eptwood’s brougham ; so I suppose every thing 
ij over. How nice it is when one’s friends are 
sy unanimous in their-leave-taking 
“&T shall try to remember that the next time I 
dine atthe Abbey House,” said Mr. Scobel, laugh- 
i 


please don’t,” cried Violet. ‘“‘ You and 
. Sdobel are different. I don’t mind you; but 

‘ those dreadful stiff old ladies mamma cultivates, 
who think of nothing but their dress and their 
own injportance—a little of them goes a very long 


“B my dear Miss Tempest, the Carterets and 
the Hqpwoods are some of the best people in the 


are obliged to-make themselves agreeable.” 

“Like Captain Carmichael,” suggested Mr. 

, “I don't suppose he has land enough 

a lark. But he is excellent company.” 

“Viery,” assented Vixen, “for the people who 
like him.” 

They were at the gate by this time. ° 

“You sha'’n’t come any farther, unless you are 
coming in to see ” protested Vixen. 

“Thanks, no; it’s too late to think of that.” 

“Then go home immediately, and have some 
-supper,” said Vixen, imperatively. ‘ You’ve had 
nothing but a cup of weak tea since two o’clock 

- this afternoon. You must be worn out.” 

“On such an occasion as to-day a man must 
not think of himself,” said the vicar. 

“T wonder when you ever do think of your- 
self,’ said Vixen. 

And indeed Mr. Scobel, like many another An- 
glican pastor of modern times, led a life which, 
save for its liberty to roam where he listed, and 
to talk as much as he. liked, was but little less 
severe in its exactions upon the flesh and the 
spirit than that of the monks of La Trappe. 

The Abbey House looked very quiet when Vixen 

- went into the hall, whose doors stood open to the 
soft spring night. The servants were all at sup- 
per, treating themselves to some extra comforts 
on the strength of a dinner party, and talking 
over the evening’s entertainment and its bear- 
ings on their mistress’s life. There was a feel- 
ing in the servants’ hall that these little dinners, 
however harmless seeming, had a certain bent 
and tendency, and that one sinister to the house- 
hold and household peace. 

“He was more particular in his manner to- 

up” after 


bered a duck which had beeh “ 
“He feels his-. 


removal from the dining-room. 


could see it in his hi. ‘Is that the cabinet ’ock, 
Forbes ?’ he says to me, when I was a-filling round 
after the bait. ‘No,’ says I, ‘itis not. We ain't 

t so much of our cabinet ’ocks that we can af- 

ord to trifle with ’em.’ Of course I said it in a 
hunder-tone, confidential like; but I wanted him 
to know who was master of the cellar.” 

“ There'll be nobody master but him when once 
he gets his foot inside these doors,” said Mrs. 
Trimmer, the housekeeper, with a mournful shake 
of her head. “No, Porline, I'll have a noo per- 
tato. Them canister peas ain’t got nc flavior 
with them.” 

"While they were enjoying themselves, with a 
certain chastening touch of prophetic melancholy, 
in the servants’ hall, Violet was going slowly up 
stairs and along the corridor which led past her 
mother’s rooms. | 

“T must go in and wish mamma good-night,” 
she thought; “though I am pretty sure of a lec- 
ture for my pains.” 

Just at this moment a door opened, and a soft 
voice called “ Violet, Violet,” pleadingly. 

“Dear mamma, I was just coming in to say 
good- 

* Wee you, darling? I heard your footstep, 
and I was afraid you were going by. And I want 
very particularly to see you to-night, Violet.” 

“Do you, mamma? I hope not to scold me 
for going with the school-children. They had 
such a happy afternoon; and eat! it was like a 
miracle. Not so little serving for so many, but 
so few devouring so much.” . 

Pamela Tempest put her arm round her daugh- 
ter, and kissed her with more warmth of affection 
than she had shown since the sad days after the 


squire’s death. Violet looked at her mother won- 


deringly. She could hardly see the widow’s fair, 
delicate face in the dimly lighted room. It was 
one of the prettiest rooms in the house—half 
boudoir, half dressing-room, crowded with ele- 
gant luxuries and modern inventions, gypsy tables, 
book-stands, toy cabinets of egg-shell china, a toi- 
let-table 4 la Pompadour, a writing-desk a la Sé- 
vigné. Such small things had made the small 
joys of Mrs. Tempest’s life. When she mourned 
her kind husband, she lamented him as the some 
one who had bought her every thing she wanted. 
She had taken off her dinner dress, and looked 
particularly fair and youthful in her cambric 
dressing-gown, which had as much lace upon it 
as would have bought a small holding on the out- 
skirts of the Forest. Even in that subdued light 
Violet could see that her mother’s cheeks were 
pinker than usual, that her eyes were clouded 
with tears, and her manner anxiously agitated. 
“Mamma,” cried the girl, “ there.is somethi 
wrong, I know. Something has happened.” 


'“ There is nothing wrong, love. But something |: 


has happened. Something which I hope will not | 
make you unhappy—for it has made me very 
happy.” 


“Youwcare talking in enigmas, mamma, and I 
am too tired to be good at guessing riddies just 
now,” said Violet, becoming suddenly cold as ice. 

A few moments ago she had been all gentle- 
ness and love, responding to the unwonted affec- 
tion of her mother’s caresses. Now she drew 
herself away and stood aloof, with her heart beat- 
ing fast and furiously. She divined what was 
coming. She had guessed the riddle already. 

“Come and sit by the fire, Violet, and I will tell 
you—every thing,” said Mrs. Tempest, coaxing- 
ly, seating herself in the low semicircular chair 
which was her especial delight. 

“T can hear what you have to tell just as well 
where I am,” answered Violet, curtly, walking to 
the latticed window, which was open to the night. 
The moon was shining over the rise and fall of 
the woods ; the scent of the flowers came stealing 
up from the garden. Without, all was calm and 


sweetness ; within, fever and smothered wrath. 


“T can’t think how you can endure a fire on 
such a night. The room is positively stifling.” 

“ Ah, Violet, you have not my sad susceptibili- 
ty to cold.” 

“No, mamma. I don’t keep myself shut up 
like an unset diamond in a jeweller’s strong-box.” 

“] don’t think I can tell you—the little secret 
I have to tell, Violet, unless you come over to me 
and sit by my side, and give me your hand, and 
let me feel as if you were really fond of me,” 
pleaded Mrs. Tempégt, with a little gush of piteous- 
ness. ‘“ You seem like an enemy, standing over 
there with your back te me, looking out at the 
sky.” 

“Perhaps there is no need for you to tell me 
any thing, mamma,” answered Violet,.in a voice 
which, to that tremulous listener in the low seat 
by the fire, sounded as severe as the voice of a 
judge pronouncing sentence. “Shall I tell you 
the secret ?” ; 

There was no answer. 

“Shall I, mamma?” 

“T don’t think. you can, my love.” | 


“Yes, Iam afraid I can. The secret—which 


is no secret to me or to any one else in the world, 
any more than the place where the ostrich has put 
his head is a secret when his body is sticking up 
out of the sand—the secret is that, after being for 
seventeen happy, honorable years the wife of the 
best and truest of men, the kindest, most de- 
voted, and most generous of husbands, you are 
going to take another husband, who comes to you 
with no better credentials than a smooth tongue 
and a carefully drilled figure, and who will pun- 
ish your. want of faith and constancy to my dead 
father by making the rest of your life miserable-— 
as you will deserve that it shall be. Yes, mother, 


I, your only child, say so. You will deserve to 
be wretched i 


if you marry Captain Carmichael.” 
The widow gave a faint scream, half indigna- 
tion, half terror. For the moment she felt as if 
some prophetic curse had been hurled upon her. 
The tall, t figure in-the white gown, stand- 
ing in the full flood of moonlight, looked awful 
as Cassandra 
wicked house at Argos. ae 
“It is too bad,” sobbed Mrs. Tempest; “it is 


death and doom in the. 


cruel, undutiful, disrespectful, positively wicked, 
for a daughter to talk to a mother as you have 
talked to me to-night. How can Miss M‘Croke 
have brought you up, I wonder, that you are ca- 
pable of using such language? Have you for- 
gotten the Fifth Commandment ?” 

“No. I¢ tells me to honor my father and my 
mother. I honor my dead father, I honor you, 
when I try'to save you from the perdition of a 
second marriage.” _ 

“ Perdition !” echoed Mrs. Tempest, faintly ; 
“ what language !” | 

_“T knew when that adventurer came here that 
he intended to make himself master of this house 
—to steal my dead father’s place,” cried Vixen, 
passionately. 

“You have no right to call him an adventurer. 
He is an officer and a gentleman. You offer him 
a cruel, an unprovoked insult. You insult me 
still more deeply by your abuse of him. Am I 
so old, or so ugly, or so altogether horrid, that a 
man can not love me for my own sake ?” ) 

“‘ Not such a man as Captain Carmichael. He 
does not know what love means. He would have 


made me marry him if he could, because I am to |- 
1 have the estate by-and-by. Failing that, he has. 


made you accept him for your husband; yes, he 
has conquered you, as a cat conquers a bird, fas- 
cinating the poor wretch with its hateful green 
eyes. You are quite young enough and pretty 
enough to win a good man’s regard, if you were 
a penniless unprotected widow, needing a hus- 
band to shelter you and provide for you. But 
you are the natural victim of such a man as Cap- 
tain Carmichael.” 

“You are altogether unjust and unreason- 
able,” exclaimed Mrs. Tempest, weeping copious- 
ly. “Your poor dear: father spoiled you. No 
one but a spoiled child would talk as you are 
talking. Who made you a judge of Captain Car- 
michael? It is not true that he ever wanted to 
marry you. I don’t believe it for an instant.” 

“Very well, mother.. If you are willfully 
blind—” 

“T am not blind.. I have lived twice as long 
as you have. I am a better judge of human na- 
ture than you can be.” 

“Not of your admirer’s, your flatterer’s, na- 
ture,” cried Vixen. “He has slavered you with 
pretty speeches and soft’ words, as the cobra 
slavers his victim, and he will devour you, as 
the cobra does. He will swallow up your peace 
of mind, your self-respect, your independence, 
‘your money—all good things you possess. He 
will make you contemptible in the eyes of all 
who know you. He will make you base in your 
own eyes.” 

“Tt is nottrue. You are blinded by prejudice.” 

“T want to save you from yourself, if I can.” 

“You are too late to save me, as you call it. 
Captain Carmichael has touched my heart by his 
patient devotion. -I have not been so easily won 
as you seem to imagi have refused him 
three times. He knows that I had made up 
my mind never to marry again. Nothing was 
further from my thoughts than a second mar- 
riage. I liked him as a companion and friend. 
That he knew. But I never intended that he 
should be more to me than a friend. He knew 
that. His patience has conquered me. Such 
devotion as he has given me has not often been 
offered toa woman. I do not think any woman 
living could resist it. He is all that is good and 
noble; and I am assured, Violet, that as a second 


| father—” 


Vixen interrupted her with a cry of horror. 

“For God’s sake, mamma, do not utter the 
word ‘father’ in conjunction with his name. He 
may become your husband—I have no power to 
prevent that evil—but he shall never call himself 
my father.” | 

“What happiness can there be for any of us, 
Violet, when you start with such prejudices ?” 


whimpered Mrs. Tempest. ex 
“T do not expect there will be much,” said 
Vixen. “Good-night, mamma.” ~ 


“You are very unkind. You won’t even stop 
to hear how it came about—how- Conrad per- 
suaded me to forego my determination.” 

“No, mamma. I don’t want to hear the de- 
tails. The fact is enough for me. If it would 
be any use for me to go down upon my knees 
and entreat you te give up this man, I would 

y do it; but I fear it would be no use.” 

“It would not, Violet,” answered the widow, 
with modest resoluteneas. “I have given Con- 

“Then nothing more to say,” replied 
Vixen, with upon the door, “ except 

t. 


“You will not even kiss me ?” 

“Excuse me, mamma ; I am not in a kissing 
humor.” 

And so Vixen left her. | 

Mrs. Tempest sat by the /fading fire, and cried 
herself into a gentle . It was very hard. 


She had longed to pour the story of this second 
courts 
drous s into a sympathetic ear. And 
Violet, the natural recipient of these gentle con- 
fidences, had treated her so cruelly. 
She felt herself sorely ill used ; and then came 
thoughts about her trousseau, her wed- 


| My peignoirs 
study; thev admit of so much variety. 
have only a few dresses, but those shall be from 


‘lute manner of thinki 


hip—its thrilling, unexpected joys, its won- 


Paris. Theodore must go over and get them 
from Worth. She knows what suits me better 
than I do myself. I am not going to be extrava- 
gant, but Conrad so appreciates elegance and 
taste , and of course he will wish me to be well 


And so, comforted by these reflections, Mrs. 
Tempest sank into a se slumber, from which 
she was awakened by Pauline, who had discussed 
her mistress’s foolishness over a hearty supper, 
and now came to perform the duties of the-even. | 
ing toilet, 

“‘Oh, Pauline,” cried the widow, with a shiver, 
“Tin glad you awoke me. I’ve just had‘such an 
awful dream.” 

“Lor, ma’am! What about?” 

“Oh, an awful dream. I thought Madame 
Theodore sent me home a dinner dress—bright 
yellow, trimmed with vivid orange. And when I 
asked her how she could suppose I would wear 
any thing so hideous, she assured me it was the 


| height of fashion.” 


| 


WEDDING GARMENTS. 


Arter that night Vixen held her peace. There 
were no more bitter words between Mrs. Tempest — 
and her daughter, but the mother knew that there 
was a well-spring of bitterness—a Marah whose 
waters were inexhaustible—in her daughter’s 
heart, and that domestic happiness, under one 
roof, was henceforth impossible for these two. 

There were very few words of any kind between 
Violet and Mri. Tempest at this time. The girl 
kept herself as much as possible apart from or 
mother. The widow lived her languid drawing- 
room life, dawdling away long slow days that left 
no more impression behind them than the drift 
of rose leaves across the velvet lawn before her 
windows. A little point-lace, deftly worked by 
slim white fingers flashing with gems; a little 
Tennyson; a little Owen Meredith; a little 
Browring—only half understood at best ; a little 
scandal; a great deal of orange pekoe, sipped 
out of old Worcester tea-cups of royal blue; an 
hour’s letter-writing on the last fashionable note. 
paper—elegantly worded inanity, delicately penned 
in a flowing Italian hand, with long loops to the | 
Y’s and G’s, and a serpentine curve at the end 
of every word. | fe | 

No life could well have been more useless or 
vapid. Even Mrs. Tempest’s charities — those 
doles of -wine and soup, bread and clothing, 
which are looked for naturally from the mistress 
of ‘a fine old house—were vicarious. Trimmer, 
the housekeeper, did every thing. Indeed, in the 
eyes of the surrounding poor, Mrs. Trimmer was 
mistress of the Abbey House. It was to her they 
looked for relief; it was her reproof they fear- 
ed; and to her they louted lowest. The faded 
beauty, reclining in her barouche, ‘wrapped in 
white raiment of softest China crape, and whirl- 
ing past them in a cloud of dust, was as remote 
as a goddess. They could hardly have realized 
the fact that she was fashioned out of the same 
clay that made themselves. 

Upon so smooth and eventless an existence 
Captain Carmichael’s presence came like a gust 
of north wind across the sultry languor of an 
August noontide. His energy, his prompt, reso- 
and acting upon all oc- - 
casions, impressed Mrs. Tempest with an extraor- 
dinary sense of his strength of mind and manli- 
ness. She must always be safe where he was. 
No danger, no difficulty, could assail her while 
his strong arm was there to ward it off. She 
felt very much as Mary Stuart may have done 
about Bothwell, when, moved to scornful aversion 
by the silken boy-profligate Darnley, her heart 
acknowledged its master in the dark freebooter 
who had slain him. There had been no Darnley 
in Pamela Tempest’s life, but this resolute, clear- 
brained soldier was her Bothwell. She had the 
Mary Stuart temperament, the love of compli- 
ments and fine’ dresses, dainty needle-work and 
luxurious living, without the Stuart craft. In 
Conrad Carmichael she had found her master, 
and she was content to be so mastered ; willing 
to lay down her little sum of power at his feet, 
and live henceforward like a tame falcon at the 
end of .a string. Her position as a widow was 


{| an_ excellent one. The squire’s will had been 


dictated in fullest confidence in his wife’s. . 
ness and discretion ; and doubtless also with the 
soothing idea common to most hale and healthy 
men, that it must be a long time before their tes- 
tamentary arrangements can come into effect. 


It was a holograph will, and the squire’s own 


composition throughout. He would have no law- 
yer’s r in that pie, he had said. The will 
had cost him many hours of painful t be- 
fore he rang the bell for his bailiff and his butler, 
and executed it in their presence. : 
Mrs. Tempest was mistress of the Abbey House 
for her life, and at her death it was to become 
Violet’s property. Violet was not to come of 
age until she was twenty-five, and till then her 
mother was to be her sole guardian and absolute 
mistress of every thing. There was no question 
of an allowance for the maintenance of the heir- 
ess, no question as to the accumulation of income. 
Every thing was to belong to Mrs. Tempest till 
Violet came of age. She had only to educate 
and maintain her daughter, in whatever manner 
she might think fit. At Violet’s majority the es- 
tate was to pass into her possession, charged with 
an income of fifteen hundred a year, to be paid 
to the widow for her lifetime. Until her twenty- 
fifth birth-day, therefore, Violet was in the posi- 
tion of a child, entirely dependent on her moth- 
er’s liberality, and bound to obey her mother as 
her natural and only guardian. There was no 
court of appeal nearer than the Court of Chan- 
cery. There was no trustee or executor to whom 
the two women could make their complaints or 
refer their differences. 
Naturally, Captain Carmichael had long before 
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neightiprhood.” 
“Of! course they are,” answered Vixen. “If 
they were not, they would hardly venture to be so 
: stupid, They take the full license of their acres 
and their quarterings. People with a coat of 
arms found yesterday, and no land to speak of, 
| 
I , | ding dress, the dress in which she should start 
~ ater | for her wedding tour. All things would, of 
course, be chastened and subdued. No woman 
| can be a bride twice in her life; but Mrs. Tem- 
| pest meant that the trousseau should, in its way, 
¥ be perfect. There should be no rush or excite- 
} ment in the preparation; nothing should be 
e a fa taste should pervade all things. 
“TI will have no Valenciennes 
i for my under-linen,” she decided ; “it is the only 
lace that never offends. And I will have old 
| | 
44 | 


_ after half an hour’s pleasant 
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this made himself acquainted with-the particulars 
| ixe’s will. For six years he saw him- 


seemed comparstively a pittance and altogether 


_jnadequate for the maintenance of such a place 


as the Abbey House. Still, fifteen hundred a year 
and the Abbey House were a long way on the 
right side of nothing; and Captain Carmichael 
felt that he had fallen on his feet. 

That was adreary June for Vixen. She hu 

her sorrow, and lived in a mental solitude which 
was almost awful in so young a soul. She made 
a confidante of no one, not even of kind-hearted 
Fanny Scobel, who was quite ready to pity her 
and condole with her, and who was secretly: in- 
dignant at the widow’s folly. 

_ The fact of Mrs. Tempest’s intended marriage 
had become known to all her friends and neigh- 
bors, with the usual effect of such intelligence. 
Society said sweet things to her, and praised 
Captain Carmichael, and hoped the wedding 
would be soon, and opined that it would be quite 
a nice thing for Miss Tempest to have such an 
agreeable step-father, with whom she could ride 
to hounds as she had done with the dear squire. 
And the same society, driving away from the 
“Abbey House in its landaus’ and pony-carriages 
gossip and a cup of 
delicately flavored tea, called Mrs. Tempest a fool, 
and her intended husband an adventurer. 

_ Vixen kept aloof from all the gossip and tea- 
drinking. She did not even go near her old 
friends the Scobels in these days of smothered 
wrath and slow-consuming indignation. She de- 
serted the schools, her old pensioners, even the 
little village children, to whom she had loved to 
-earry baskets of good things, and pocketfuls of 
half-pence, and whose queer country dialect had 
seemed as sweet to her as the carolling of finch- 
es and blackbirds in the woods. Every thing in 
the way of charity was left to Mrs. Trimmer now. 
Vixen took her long solitary rides in the, woods, 


roaming wherever there was a footway for her 


horse under the darkening beeches, dangerously 
near the swampy ground where the wet grass 
shone in the sunlight, the green reedy patches 


that meant peril; into the calm unfathomable 


depths of Mark Ash or Queen’s Bower; up to 
the wild heathy crest of Boldrewood; wherever 


there was loneliness and beauty. 


Roderick had gone to London for the season, 
and‘was riding with Lady Mabel in the Row, or 


dancing attendance at garden parties, exhibi- 


tions, and flower shows. 
“T wonder how he likes the dusty days and 


the crowded rooms, the classical music and high 


art exhibitions ?” ht, Vixen, savagely. “TI 
wonder how he likes g led about like a Pom- 
eranian terrier? I don’t think I could endure it 
if I were.'a man. But I suppose when one is in 
love—” | 

And then Vixen thought of their last talk to- 
gether, and how little of the lover’s enthusiasm 
there was in Roderick’s mention of his cousin. 

“In the bottom of my heart I know that he is 
going to marry her for the sake of her estate, or 
because his mother wished it and urged it, and 
he was too weak-minded to go on saying No. I 
would not say. it for the Bast y or let any one else 
say it in my hearing, but in my heart of hearts I 
know he does not love her.” - : 


And then, after a thoughtful silence, she cried. 


to the mute unresponsive woods: 
“Oh, it is wicked, abominable, mad, to marry 
without love !” 
The woods spoke to her of Roderick Vawdrey. 
How often she had ridden by his side beneath 
these spreading beech boughs, dipping her child- 


_ ish head just as she dipped it to-day under the 


low branches, steering her pony carefully be- 
tween the prickly holly bushes, plunging deep 
into the hollows where the dry leaves crackled 
under his hoofs. 

“T fancied Rorie and I were to spend our lives 
together—somehow,” she said to herself. “It 
seems very strange for us to be quite parted.” 

She saw Mr. Vawdrey’s name in the fashion- 
able newspapers in the lists of guests at dinners 


and drums. London life suited him very well, no 
_ doubt. She heard that he was a member of the 


Four-in-hand Club, and turned out in splendid 
style at Hyde Park Corner. There was no talk 
yet of his going into Parliament. That was an 


affair of the future. 


Since that evening on which Mrs. Tempest an- 


_ nounced her intention of taking a second hus- 
_ band, Violet and Captain Carmichael had only 
_ met in the presence of other people. The cap- 
tain had tried to infuse a certain fatherly famil- 


iarity into his manner, but Vixen had met every 
attempt at friendliness with a sullen disdain, 
Mae kept even Captain Carmichael at arm’s- 


“We shall understand each other better by- 
and-by,” he said to himself, galled by this cold- 
ness. “It would be a pity to disturb these hal- 
cyon days by any thing in the way of a scene. _ I 
shall know how to manage Miss Tempest—after- 
ward.” 

He spoke of her and to her always as Miss 
Tempest. He had never ¢alled her Violet since 
that night in the Pavilion garden. tee 

These days before her wedding were indeed 
haleyon season for Mrs. Tempest. She lived in 
an atmosphere of millinery and pretty speeches. 
Her attention was called away from a ribbon b 
the sweet distraction of a compliment, and nell 
lated between tender whispers and Honiton lace. 
Conrad Carmichael was a delightful lover. His 
enemies would have said that he had done the 
same kind of thing so often that it would have 
been strange if he not done it well. His was 


assuredly no ’prentice hand in the art. Poor 
Mrs. Tempest lived in a state of mild intoxication, 
as dreamily delicious as the effects of opium. 
She was enchanted with her lover, and still bet- 
ter pleased with herself. At nine-and-thirty it 
was very sweet to find herself exercising so po- 


as had been 


tent an influence over the captain’s strong natute. 
She could not help comparing herself to Cleopa- 
tra, and the captain to Antony. If he had not 
thrown away a world for her sake, he was at 
least ready to abandon the busy career which a 
man loves, and to devote his future existence to 
rural domesticity. He confessed that he had 
been hardened by much contact with the world, 
that he did not love now for the first time; but 
he told his betrothed that her influence had 
awakened feelings that had never before been 
called into life, that this love which he felt for 
her was to all intents and purposes a first love, 
the first pure and perfect affection that had sub- 
jugated and elevated his soul. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AMONG the various explorations in the arctic 
regions prosecuted during the year 1878, not the 
least interesting and important is that of Lieu- 
tenant JENSEN, of the Danish navy, in Greenland. 
As long as 1751, DALAGER, who made an ex- 
pedition Fredrikshaab, reported that far to 
the east he observed a series of mountain peaks 
which he supposed to be the eastern coast of 
Greenland. Several attempts have been made to 
reach these mountains, and to confirm or dis- 
prove the supposition; but it was not until the 

resent year that this was accomplished. Lieu- 

enant JENSEN, with three Danes and one Green- 
lander, entered the ice-fields on tle 14th of July, 
dragging their provisions and instruments on 
three small sledges. - After very great vicissitudes 
the party finally succeeded in reaching the 
mountains, and in ee the highest of them 
on the 3ist of July. Its altitude proved to be 
about 5000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the vision swept over ice-fields and hammocks 
to an indefinite distance, showing conclusivel 
that this was not the eastern coast of Greenland, 


ed. 
Thesummit of the mountain ascended by Lieu- 
tenant JENSEN was bare, thus, according to Mr. 


_Rossrt Browy, establishing the interesting fact 


that there are peaks in the interior so high that 
the great ice sheet has not been able to cover 
them. He also states that there are no grounds 
for believing that the inland ice of Greenland 
comes, like ordinary glaciers, from mountain 


JOHANNESEN, 2 well-known Norwegian wal- 
rus-hunter, has lately discovered a new island, 
due north of the Yenisei River, in longitude 81° 
E. and latitude 77° 55. This is quite flat, and 
about twelve miles long, with its highest point 
about one hundred feet above the sea-level. No 
snow was discerned on the island, which was 

rovided -with scanty vegetatior, but frequented 

y innumerable birds. The fact that the sea was 
free from ice to the weat, north, and east, and 
the occurrence of certain types of animal life, 
suggest the idea that the Gulf Stream reaches 
the western side of the island. The island, which 
J OHANNESEN named “‘ Ensomhaden”’ ( Loneliness) 
is almost due east of Francis Joseph Land d 
is thought to be a part of the same archipeldégo. 


Mr. AtFrep R. the distinguished 
traveller and naturalist, is mentioned as a candi- 
date for the post of verderer of Epping Forest. - 


It is said that the voleano of Cotopaxi is in 
such a state of activity that the clouds of ashes 
and smoke issuing from it can be seen at Guaya- 
quil, on the shores of the Pacific. > 


The Twelfth Bulletin of the National Museum 
is an important contribution to American ich- 
thyology, consisting, first, of an article on the 
distribution of the fishes of the Alleghany re- 
gion in South Carolina, Georgia, and Tennessee; 
secondly, of a synopsis of the family of the Ca- 

i, or suckers, a well-known and character- 
istic group of American fresh-water fishes. In 
the first paper Professor JORDAN had the assist- 
ance of his colleague Mr. Brayton. 


The International Congress of Americanists, 
which has done so much toward the develop- 
ment of our knowledge of the archzology of the 
New World, will hold its next and third meet- 
ing at Brussels, on the 3d of September. The 
o—_ of Flanders will be the honorary presi- 

ent. 

The Smithsonian Institution has received con- 
pons of membership, entitling the holder to a 
copy of the Proceedings for the year. Thie fee 
is twelve francs, and the annual volume is usual- 
ly worth considerably more than that, mcrely-.as 
a book 


Dr. BELLEsMg, in studying the appendages of 
the fly and other as 
halters or balancers, has come to the conclusion 
that they serve the purpose of acting mechanic- 
ally as a stop on the base of the wing, restrain- 
ing more or less its. amplitude of vibration, and 
so varying the og he use of these objects 
has been variously interpreted by previous in- 
vestigators, such as counter-weights, rods to pro- 
duce buzzing, etc. | 


The biennial report of the Fish Commission 
of Vermont for 1877-78 is necessarily [imited in 
its account of the work done, in consequence of 
the very small appropriation made for the pur- 

se of fish-culture and protection. There is, 

owever, an interesting essay upon the recent 
history of the salmon in the Connecticut and 
elsewhere, and also some important considera- 
— relative to the protection of fish by legis- 
lation. 


The report of the curator of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Harvard College for 
1877-78, just published, gives an account of the 
additions and work,accomplished by this insti- 
tution, among the foremost of American zoolog- 
ical establishments. ‘The reports of the several 
curators contain accounts of the additions to the 
museum, which, althongh not so large as in some 
Lene ig years, have yet been of satisfactory mag- 
nitude. 

At the present time Mr. ALEXANDER AGAssiz 
is curator,and Professor J. D. WHITNEY secre- 
tary. The personnel of the museum is seventeen 
in number, some of them, however, giving their 
services Lapeer A considerable part of 
the report is 


upied by an account of Mr. Ae- [| 


A8siIz’s new laboratory at Newport, to which we 
have already referred as perhaps the most ele- 
gant ay complete establishment of the kind 
extan 
The invested fands of the museum amount to 
,940; of the various elements composing 
this sum, that of the AGassi1z memorial occupies 
rather more than half. : 


Dr. O. Frnscu, the eminent ornithologist, un- 
til recently connected with the Natural History 
Museum of Bremen, will, in accordance with the 
amg already announced by us, reach New York 

n January next on his wy to the islands of the 
Pacific. The expense of his tour will be borne 
in part by the Berlin Humboldt Institution. 


We have already referred to the death of the. 
eminent French mineralogist Mr. G. DELAFOSSE, 
which occurred on the 18th of October. He was 
born in 1796, and assisted Hatty in the prepara- 
tion of his treatise on mineralogy. From 1817 
to 1840 he was connected with the Museum of 
Natural History, and from 1841 to 1875 was pro- 
fessor of mineralogy in the Faculty of Sciences. 
In 1857 he was elected perpetual secretary of the. 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, 

Numerous memoirs and treatises upon miner-’ 
als and rocks bear his name, and have exercised 
important influence upon the advance of 
science. 


We announced some time ago the intended 
of an American quarterly microscop- 
cal journal, to be edited by*Mr, Romyn 
COCK, to serve as an organ of the New York 
Microscopical Society. e first number of this 
journal appeared in October, and contains sev- 
eral interesting papers, which will come duly to 
the attention of microscopists generally. 

The paper of special importance is that on the 
various forms of iz, by Mr. Hine. The 
occurrence of this low form of vegetation is of 
much industrial importance, as, among other 
presentations, it constitutes the fungus which 


does so much mischief in aquaria and fish-cul- | 


tural establishments. 


put out with Prince BismaRrck’s action in con- 
nection with African exploration. The Reichstag 
voted the sum of about $25,000 for this purposé, 
with the understanding that the association and 
the Berlin Geographical Society were to be con- 
sulted as to the manner of its expenditure. Re- 
cently, however, the Prince has granted $7500 of 
this sum to Major MecHow without consulta- 
tion with the association, some of the members 
of which maintain that that officer is not quali- 
fied to do scientific work. | : 


The latest news from the Zothen, the vesscl 
which left New York in 1877 for the purpose of 
making search for the FRANKLIN relics, is of 
Anques 18, 1878, when Captain Spicer, of the 
bark Nile, boarded the vessel at Whale Point, on 
the west side of Hudson Bay, in latitude 63° 12’. 
Lieutenant ScowatTkKa and Esquimau at 
that time were on Dépét Island in search of traces 
of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN, and were also prosecuting 
the various branches of scientific research. 

Captain Barry expected to winter on Marble 
Island, Lieutenant ScowaTKa’s party probably 


spending that season at Repulse Bay, miles ° 


westward. 

No whales had then been taken by the Zothen,, 
although it had been experted that the expenses 
of the expedition would be defrayed, in part at 
least, from their capture. 


| 

HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 

A snow-sTorM for New York and vicinity had been 
predicted for several days before Christmas, and so, 
when the big white snow-flakes began to fall, nobody 
complained of the cold, nipping wind, but all thought 
joyfully of merry Christmas sleigh-bells. Little boys 
and big ones brought out their sleds and made the 
sidewalks somewhat dangerous for pedestrians.. The 
latter, however, were very good-xatured, and returned 
a sympathetic smile and word when the little fellows 
saluted them in their glee with, “‘ Want a ride? Five 
cents.” But as that snowy morning wore away, the 
snow-flakes grew finer and damper, and by mid-after- 
noon the rain and sleet were falling in a gloomy driz- 
zie amid wild gales of wind—‘‘cold and dark and 
dréary.” The Chrisir:as sleigh-rides, so eagerly antici- 
pated, were utterly ruined. But 1878, though hasten- 
ing on with steps, had no thought of bidding us 
farewell until he had given us a few famples of first- 
class winter weather. The holidays were ushered .in 
with bright, cold, blustering days, such as made Santa 
Claus’s ears tingle, and 1879, yet in embryotic state, 
wonder whether he could ever equal the last efforts of 
his predecessor. But fortunately the weather, be it 
dark or bright, does not check Christmas festivities nor 
make the New-Year’s greetings less cordial or sincere, 

In a letter recently published in the New York Tr#- 
une, ex-Governor- Howard, of Rhode Island, gives a 
pleasant and deserved tribute to the character and 
abilities of our late minister to Berlii. “ A few brief 
extracts will be interesting to our readers: 


Taylor. He had been seriously ill, and had been ex- 


tage than he did while 
doing the honors of the table at a quiet dinner party 
at which myself and family were present. He re- 
ferred to‘the work before him as one ht be expect- 
ed to speak of an antici pastime. Ido not know 
that he ever was of labor. He certainly was 
not then. I think I never saw on any previous occa- 
sion the exceeding kindliness of his nature so abound 
as it did-on the evening referred to. He made no harsh 
criticiems, uttered no intolerant comments... ..Hav- 
ing tarried in Germany some time, I had full oppor- 
tunity to know that Mr. Taylor was held in urusual 
esteem by the court. His familiarity with the lessons 
of history, his long association with men of power and 
rank in ail parts of the world, and his intuitive good 
sense enabled him to form a correct judgment upon all 
a of court nette and diplomatic routine. 

ess Of himself, he was fully 
co of the ts and dignity of his government 
though decor- 
ously maintained the consideration to which he was 
eutitled by virtue of his high office. It may be confi-’ 
dently asserted that the honor, prestige, interests 


rope seemed to be menaced, prior to the Berlin Con- 
gress, ® message was received at the legation to the 
effect that the presence of our minister at the Royal 
Palace was requested. When Mr. Taylor appeared, the 


Emperor said, ‘ Mr. he I have sent for you to ex- - 


press the hope that the influence and. good offices of 
your government may be felt wholly in the direction 
of preventing a war. I have seen enough of battles 

bloodshed. I hope there will be no more fighting 
during the brief time I remain upon earth.’” 


The eleettic light is about to be introduced into two 
or three London churches. It is also largely employ- 
ed at Westgate-on-Sea, upon the extensive estates of 


an English gentleman who is interested in comparing 


the relative cost and advantages of electric light and 
gas. Along the pretty sea-frontage of Westgate are 
arranged rows of electric and gas lamps, the one to 
illuminate the broad marine parade and drive, with the 
tasteful villas and terraces, and the other to light up 
the ornamental gardens and promenades. Notwith- 
standing the semi-opaque globes absorbing some sixty 
per cent. of the brilliant white electric light, the ad- 
jacent gas lamps appear in contrast to burn dimly, 
with a smoky, dull, dirty amber-yellow flame. 


The Soldiers’ Home at Bath, New York, will be form- 
ajly opened on January 2, 1879, The Governor and 
cutive officers of the State, and’ both branches of 
the Legislature, have been invited to attend. : 


Arrangements are in progress to celebrate in some 
sufficiently important way at Penzance the centenary 
of Sir Humphry Davy’s birth. This great chemist was 
born at Ludgvau, near Penzancé, in 1778, and was ed- 
ucated and served his apprenticeship to a surgeon in 
that town, - 


' Not long ago a Catholic priest in Williamsburg, in 


his search within hia parish for the sick, the poor, and 
the destitute, found two aged sisters on the verge of 
starvation. They were huddled together in a small 
room, which was almost destitute of furniture, and 
were so weak and worn that the priest at first feared 
they were past heip. But they were cared for imme- 


Gately, and good arrangements made for their future - 


comfort. 


| Mironghont the summer the Flower Mission, one of 


onr most beautiful charities, dispenses fragrant gifts 
to the sick and the poor in hospitals, asylums, and, to 
some extent, in tenement-houses. The ladies of this 
mission, thinking what pleasure it would give poor 
sick people to surround them with something bright 
and fresh during the holiday season, appealed to the 
benevolent for gifts of evergreens, pressed leaves, 
ferns, immortelles, ctc., and any appropriate decora- 
tions. In response liberal donations were received, 
not only of the things asked for, but of mottoes, toys, 
Christmas cards,: and various pretty’ decorations. 


These will long cheer many weary sufferers who are 


confined to their beds iui charity-hospitals. 

At a recent business meeting of the stockholders of 
the Academy of Music in this city, a resolution was 
passed that all stockholders for the next two years 
shall resign their right to free admission and seats at 
all performances except the regular opera. 


An old church at the corner of Prince and Marion 
streets is used as a cheap lodging-house formen. The 
few benches serve as beds. The building is well heat- 
ed, but no mattresses or coverings are furnished. The 
prices of lodgings vary from three to ten cents, accord- 
ing to the style of accommodations desired, whether in 
the basement, which is fitted up with bunks, or in the 
main room, or in the galleries. Baths are furnished 
free, and a simple breakfast of an ample supply of In- 
dian meai mush is supplied at a cost of two cents. 


Great distress prevails among the -laboring poor 
throughout England and Scotland—indeed, through- 
out the whole of Great Britain. The large manufac- 
turing towns are the chief centres of suffering, thou- 
sands of unemployed men and starving women and 
children being dependent upon charity.- Measures of 
relief have been taken, but as yet the distress is great. 
Many of the middle-class poor, who will not appeal to 
charity, suffer keenly. 


/ 

The inhabitante of Bangor, Maine, havé been seri- 
ously alarmed by the formation of an ice gorge in the 
Penobscot River, below the dam at the water-werks, 
The water, not being allowed to pass by reason of the 
accumulation of ice, flowed back, and fears were en- 
tertained that the city would be flooded. The busi- 
ness portion of Bangor is very low, and a flood would 
affect almost every store in the city. Many meréhants 
moved their goods; but the danger was averted after 
two or three days by the subsiding of the water. 


On the east side elevated railavay trains are now 
started at busy hours from Franklin Square. By this 
means passengers from that region are enabled to se- 
cure seats, instead of being compelled to stand in cars 
already overcrowded. — 


A singular contentién has arisen in Russia between — 


the government and the students of the universities of 
St. Petersburg and Kharkoff. It appears that the re- 
straints to which the students are subjected inside the 
university walls, and-‘he police surveillance without, 
have become intolerable to them. | 


Among the serious discomforts and perils attending 
the gigantic movement of the tens of thonsands of 
locomotives in constant mcvement over the continent, 


is the hideous roar of steam from their safety-valves, . 


which has become a nuisance well-nigh intolerable. 
Horses are frightened and run away, life and limb are 
placed in peril, and casualties in which -people are 
killed or maimed for life are frequently reported. Be- 
sides thia, on closely settled railroad lines the roar of 
escaping steam startles the people in their homes, 
makes day and night hideous aboni the dépéts, and 


it is altogether an evil of such magnitude that there is . 


now a general voice every where demanding relief. 

A remedy for all thie discomfort has come to our 
knowledge recently, from some tests given on the great 
Pennsylvania Railway, that proves to be so effective 
and so simple that it will be of interést to state its 
method. 

The steam, instead of being discharged into the air 
with the inconceivable velocity attending the vent of 
this mighty force, is carried silently and invisibly into 
the tender of the engine, where it is neither seen nor 
heard, and where it is all utilized to heat the feed water. . 
Tt really constitutes a noiseless locomotive, which is a 
great desideratum, especially in cities, where engines 
are belching forth their steam, each with its own 
refrain, making the brain and nerve quiver with the 
explosion. Here is the remedy. Now let us have 
peace! 


self sole master of a very fine estate, and at the 
: end of six years reduced to an income which 
ranges. 
“It was my privilege and pleasure to pass several 
days in the autumn in intimate association with 
wo = = edict of | 
his physician. A few weeks of repose in the mount- 
ains had restored him, as he thought, to perfect health, 
and he had returned in excellent spirits, and very hap- 
py at the prospect of a renewal of labor. I never knew 
of his country would have continued safe in his hands. 
A little incident, which I think may be mentioned 
with propriety, is of interest. When the peace of Eu- 
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| WONDERS UNDER-GROUND. 
Tue picturesque little village of Luray, in Page 
County, Virginia, has saddenly become famous 
through the discovery in its neighborhood of a 
series of caves, whose extent and magnificence 
cast even the celebrated Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tyicky into the shade. On page 29 our readers 
will find several sketches of this wonderful sub- 
terranean realm, which in former ages might 
have been imagined to be the abode of fairies, 
gnomes, and other spirits that shun the light of 
day, and only come forth to the upper world 
‘hen the moon or the stars alone can behold 
aie sports. It is strange, by-the-way, that so 
little use is made of fairy mythology in giving 
names to the various chambers and galleries in 
these immense caverns. The discoverers and ex, 
plorers appear to be wholly without imagination- 
and never to have read fairy stories or the Ara- 
bran Nights ; and they can think of nothing but 
the names so familiar to every one who has ever 
visited a large cave. 
we shall find a “ cathedral,” a “ pulpit,” an “am- 
hitheatre,” a “ bridal chamber,” and all the rest. 
he owners of the Luray caves would do well to 


 jnvite a committee of artists and authors to visit 


their under- d possessions, and give the gal- 
‘eries, chasms, bridges, halls, and chambers names 


We know beforehand that 


Ay fee PLAN OF THE CAVES OF LURAY. 


. that will strike the imagination and add to the | 


yt easure derived from their weird beauty. 
|The map or plan of the caves, reduced from 
G ie recently published in the New York Herald, 
will enable our readers to form a conception of 
the exteni and varied structure of this vast and 
wonderful cavern, which, as will be seen, has not 
yet been fully explored.. Several passages which 
have not been traversed lead off into regions 


which may yet disclose new wonders rivalling 


and perhaps exceeding those of which we give 
illustrations. The entrance to the Luray caverns 
is a long and narrow agp tod reached by a 
flight of stairs, and tending almost directly west- 
ward, with branches in a southerly direction. 
This passageway is adorned with most beautiful 
columns ; the. roof. hangs with delicate stalactites 


_-~ that glitter in the torch-light. A bridge conducts, 


the visitor over a muddy. lake, and then the first 
large cavern is reached, and the grandeur and 
mystery of these subterranean scenes begin to 


_~jmpress the imagination with awe, wonder, and 


admiration. Nothing so vast, so varied, so mag- 
hificent, exists in any other cavern known to man. 
. It would be impossible in the course of a short 
article to describe all the wonders of the various 
galleties, chambers, and chasms which branch off 
from this point. The illustrations drawn by our 
artist by the light of torches and lanterns give a 
more graphic idea than can be conveyed by words 
of the beauty and — to be seen at every 
step of the way. e will merely follow our art- 
ist guide with such brief descriptions as may be 


- necessary to locate the scenes he has so well de- 


picted. After passing the ‘ Muddy Lake” and 
climbing a rude stairway, we turn to the right 
and enter what is called the “Fish Market”— 
a room about forty feet square, and named from 
the resemblance of the formations on one side 
to a row of fish strung up by the gills. Contin- 


ding our ascent over a high hill in the cavern, 


we diseover the “Grand Gulch,” with a depth . 
of seventy-five feet below the surface. The roof 


arches’ above at about the same height. Near 
this is the “ Virgin Font,” one of the most beauti- 


ful formations in the whole cavern. Under a cu- 


riously sha p of stalactites a small pool 
of visible through a stalagmite 
formation as white and pure as snow. P. 
along in the gulch a distance of about a hund 
feet, we are confronted by the “Sentinel,” and 


|-small bridge spans the ravine, 


further on the “Spectre” looms up dim and ghast- 
ly in the flickering light. This formation is about 
seventy-five feet hi Not far from this spot a 
at the bottom of 
_which a human skeleton was found by the first 
explorers—perhaps that of some istori 


prehistoric man 
—-partially concealed by formations which have 


been accumulating about it during the ages that 
have elapsed since life was dashed out of it by 
the fall into the horrible darkness of this awful 
chaswn. 


The “ Cathedral” is remarkable for the size, va- 
riety, and beauty of its formations, some rising to 
a great ht from the floor,!and others depend- 
ing from the arched and dome-like roof. One 
can easily imaginé himself standing in some won- 
derful hall described in the Arabian Wighis, the 
work of genii ;/and again one is vexed at the want 
of taste or fancy that applies so commonplace and 
inappropriate a name to a scene of.such weird 
and fantastic beauty. 

These are a few only of the wonders to be 
found in this most remarkable of caverns. Its 
full extent may never be known. Those who 
have most carefully explored its various ramifi- 
cations believe that they will be found to extend 
in a continuous chain to the Shenandoah River. 
Doubtless explorations will be pushed forward 
with redoubled energy in the hope of new discov- 
eries ; but even now the Luray Cavern has no rival 
among the subterranean regions known to 
and if convenient and suitable travelling facilities 
for reaching it are provided, it will no doubt attract 
thousands of visitors during the next summer. . 


THE NEW YEAR IN NEW: YORK. 


THE new year opens upon New York full of 
promise. It has a new government and some 
prospect of reform. The heavy burden of gen- 
eral misrule, of cruel taxation, declining values, 
of important interests uncared for, neglected or 
lost advantages, seems about to be lightened. 
The perilous despotism of a single party has at 
last been shaken. In every other point of view 
except that of government it is still one of the 
most fortunate of cities. Never was there such 
a growth, such natural and well- 
earned prosperity. Years of plenty have poured 
into its bosom the food of Europe, and its corn 
fleets sail as regularly to feed the distant East as 
the fleets of Africa and t once sailed to hun- 
Megane It is allowed to possess the finest 

rbor, the most secure site, of all thé world’s 
emporiums. The earthquakes that shook the an- 
cient capitals, the floods and storms that visit 
‘even London and Paris, the plagues that sweep 
over the Orient, are turned away from it by a be- 
nignant hand. Its population has grown with a 
rapidity unknown to Europe. A hundred 

h 


European foe. 
times as 


people live in the midst of and enjoy 
all the products of the globe. When Srrano de- 
scribed the charms ofthe Martius, or 
Axmianus painted the luxury of Rome, it was 
chiefly upon the splendor of the palaces and pub- 
lic buildings that they dwelt, on the good fortune 
of the few rather than of the many. Happily 
New York is still in some degtee the home of the 


2 


‘nent. 


universal 
exampled prosperity. It spran 


le. Its broad avenues, that shoot out to Har- 
nee gsnll lined with the shops and homes of the 
industrious and : its palaces, its cathedrals, 
are few. With a reformed government it may 
become still more the people’s home, still more 
the centre of general ease and content. With a 
just government it might well be made the most 
ealthful, the purest, of cities. Already an ample 
tide of water flows through its midst, the envy of 
Paris, London, Berlin ; its wharves are swept by 
mighty rivers always swift and full; its streets, 
broad and regular, have been made by private 
enterprise splendid with warehouses, shops, and 
offices. There is nowhere a spectacle of human 
prosperity so fine, i 
opening e st er’s eye from the Nar- 
rows to the broad a of the Hudson ; the 
thickly peopled shores, the crowded wharves, the 
limpid waters, the countless marks of human in- 
dustry, the endless lines of public and private 
buildings filling all the distance, startle the im- 
agination with a sense of present and future 
greatness. | 
From the prospect of the present one turns 
away to review the city of the past. It is a rev- 
erie, a fancy, almost unrivalled in history. First 
comes a solitary ship, small, slow, ungainly, to 
survey the opening of the great bay at Sandy 
Hook. Huvpson crossed the sandy bar, anchored 
under its shelter, visited the savages in Monmouth 
County, landed, it is believed, on the low shore of 
Coney Island. The natives seemed friendly, the 
air was soft and fine (it was September). He 
was stirred by the thought that he had discovered 
the path to India. He turned his prow upward, 
passed the leafy portal of the Narrows, saw with 
delight, in the soft autumnal sunshine, the harbor 
and the rocky site of New York. Next he enter- 
ed the river that was to bear his name, beheld its 
matchless scenery, pressed upward through the 


broad Tappan Zee, ventured into the mountain’ 
reached 


passes, Albany. The weather was fair, 
the landscape green, the skies magnificent. The 
soft September air followed him through his 
vo He found some natives friendly, some 
hostile. Atsthe place where Newburgh stands 
he said there was the site for a fine city. His 
voyage was prosperous. Once more he passed 
the solitary Narrows, saw for the last time the 
low shore of Coney Island and the Monmouth 
coast, and passed out into the unfathomable, un- 
known sea. Hupson perished, but his name lives 
in the bay and river he gave to Europe. Years 
pass on: the rocky site of New York is covered 
with the quaint tiled houses of the Dutch; the 
church, the school, are planted; and where now 
the commerce of the world finds shelter, a few 
weighty galiots carried away the furs and trap- 


| of the savages. Next the English city 
springs 


up before us. A hundred years ago a 


“population estimated differently at from 18,000 


to 25,000 had gathered on the spot where Hup- 
son had seen only the hostile savages. In 1749 
it: was a delightful city, its streets lined with 


trees, its people hospitable and gay, its churches 


— houses hid in foliage; it seemed to the 
uropean visitor the abode of perpetual 
Then in the historical panorama comes the horrid 
phantasm of war: half burned, half desolate, New 
York becomes a frowning fortress, surrounded by 
the great fleets of Howr and Ropney, covered 
with cannon, glittering with the pomp of British 
armies equipped for the conquest of the conti- 
This, too, passes on, and next WasHING- 
Ton is seen leading his victorious army down 
Bowery Lane into the liberated city, the herald 
Freedom seemed to crown New York with un- 
at once into 
tness. Its population rose from twenty to 
y, a hundred thousand ; its commerce seemed 


| vast, its wealth extraordinary ; it surpassed all its 
rivals on the Atlantic coast, and 


t fleets sail- 
ed to Europe through the leafy 
Hupson had led the way in his solitary ship, laden 
with the riches of the West. The war of 1812 
checked only for a moment its rapid progress ; it 
sprang up again, and renewed its supremacy as 
the emporium of a boundless continent, But to 
the bold conception of one clear and energetic in- 
tellect, one brilliant, cultivated projector, New 
York was to owe almost all its greatness, the 
Western States their earliest progress, and Europe 
a boundless supply of food that has satisfied its 
hungry millions. Cuiton conceived the design 
of a canal through the wilderness; a ditch three 
hundred miles and more in ne 
marsh, forest, rock—a fanciful, impracti 
scheme that seemed to his contemporaries the 
vision of a madman. An admirable volume 
might be written on the pains, the toils, the ardor 
of this unrivalled projector, the fury of his ene- 
mies, the zeal he inspired in his friends, the con- 
trol he gained over his native State, the doubt, 
the fear, the wonderful success. When at last 
ve waters of the lakes were linked to the ocean, 
e settlement of the West began, new States 
sprang up in the wilderness, new nations seemed 
just born; but to the city of New York came 
such a flood of prosperity as had come to no oth- 
er city of the time. Its population soon doubled, 
its harbor was filled with its own ships, its wealth 
grew great. The canals most valuable to man- 
kind poured down each year a la supply of 
all the Western products, and still the wonderful 
work of the rare projector, prophet, benefactor of 
his race, feeds America and Europe. So long as 
the canal remains open, no forestaller can cheat 
them of their food, no private company lay its 
heavy burdens on the poor. Next came the aque- 
duct, built with rare honesty and excellence; 
then the railways, overloaded with expense; the 


steam-ships, 
trifling debt, light taxes, reputable rule. For 


arrows, where’ 


open its gates to the hungry strangers. Irelafd, 


Germany, poured in their busy swarms. From 
1847 New York became almost a European city. 
It-must be left to some future historian to de- 
scribe the important effect of this unlooked-for 
change on the community, the nation ; the swift 
decline of public virtue ; the desperate aims of its 
politicians ; the rebellion produced, perhaps, by the 
corruption of the metropolis ; the growth of fraud, 
violence; the culmination of the crimes of the 
conspirators in 1870; their partial defeat in 1871 ; 
the spectacle of a city since ruled by a*¢@iagle 
alien’s hand. History will paint with singular 
clearness, no doubt, the causes and the authors of 
the misfortunes of New York. A Juvewnat, a 
Tacrrus, would sigh over the decay of repub- 
lican virtue; a political economist show how the 


‘resources of the city were squandered or stolen ; 


a philanthropist lament its enormous debt—its 
intolerable taxes that had made it no longer a 
home for the industrious, the moderate. Yet 
such is the wonderful influence of the rare gifts 


| of nature—of its rivers, harbor, canal; its cli- 


mate, its freedom—that only for a brief period 
has the growth of New York been checked. 


-Thousands, no doubt, have been driven away from. 


its costly streets. Thousands of the best class 


of its voters and citizens—the young men of mod- | 


erate incomes, or the elder with expensive fam- 
ilies—escape from its tax-ridden borders to West- 
chester or New Jersey. It is probable that twenty 
thousand republican votes may in this way have 
been lest to the city. But the new year opens 


‘upon a reviving trade,a growing population, a 


change in the world of politics, that may lead to 
better things. New York is changi The for- 
eign element of its population is slowly becoming 
American. Schools, churches, institutions, free- 


dom, can scarcely be without their effect. It is 


still possible that the government of New York 
may be administered with honesty and cheap- 
ness; its taxes lowered by a wise economy; its 
wisest citizens control its affairs. An honest 
league may yet be formed that shall consult only 
the public Our citizens must learn to 


‘labor for their city. - Piutarcs, who was prefect, 


scholar, archon, the emperor’s friend, became the 
commissioner of sewers in his native town of 
Cheronea. “It is for my country, not myself,” 
he said, “that I measure tiles, gather stones and 
mortar.” It remains for the citizens of New 
York to repair in the future the results of their 

i in the past; to devote their time to 
its government ; to fill its offices decently ; to la- 
bor together for the common good. In this way 
every new year will bring a new impulse of ad- 
vancing prosperity, and the metropolis of the 
country become the symbol of republicanism and 
Everne Lawrence. 


SKETCHES IN LADAKH. 
Lapaks is a province of Asia, lying between 
Great Thibet on the east and Little Thibet on the 


west. On the south it is separated from Cash- 


mere by the Himalaya, while on the north it is 
divided by the Karakorum Mountains from Chi- 
nese Turkestan. It has an area of 30,000 square 
miles, and the inhabitants number about 200,000. 
Ladakh is part of the elevated table-land which 


is supported by the Himalaya system, and divided _ 


by it from the low plains of the Ganges and the 
Indus. Through the middle of the country runs 
the valley of the latter river, here called Sing- 
ke-tse. It is extremely well watered from the 


-numberless streams which pour down the mount- 


ain-sides, increasing in volume until they reach 
their common receptacle, the Indus. This river 
enters Ladakh at the southern extremity, where 
its valley is more than two miles wide. This 
width continues as far as Roodok, a considerable 
distance above Leh, the capital of the country. 
Roodok — up to Sets bed of 

e river, which rushes on with great impetuosity 
until it reaches the plain where Leh is built. 


Communication between Ladakh and the neigh- 


boring countries is very difficult, except by way of 
the valley of the Indus, owing to the mountain 
ranges which traverse it in all directions. 

The capital of Ladakh is Leh, of which we 
give an admirable view in our group of sketches 
on page 82. It is situated at the spur of the im- 
mense of mountains which divide the val- 


ley of the Shayuk or Nubra River from that of | 


the Indus, and is composed of some six or seven 
hundred flat-roofed buildings. The interior of the 
town is a confused assemblage of houses and nar- 
row alleys. On the south side is a small open 


‘space resembling a park, on the of which 
are some of the best houses. The Rajah’s resi- 
dence—a but not inelegant.structute on 


an elevated situation behind the town—overlooks 
the whole, and there is a square fort -upon the 
plain near. 
containing a number of shops, for the town has 
an extensive commerce. is the 
for the wool used in the manufacture of shawls, 
and three great fairs are held annually, visited 
by merchants from Cashmere, India, and all the 
provinces. 

‘The inhabitants of Ladakh are in general an 
honest but indolent people, and, when not cor- 
rupted by the bad example of their neighbors 
of Cashmere, ingenuous and moral. They have 
some singular institutions. When an eldest son 


There are several bazarsin Leh, each — 
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iw York only 20,000-——was thirty times less than its 
London is scarcely three 
as New York, or, including all 
| : the suburbs, probably not more than twice as 
if large. Before the close of the century there may 
at : be little difference between the size of the two marries, the property © ather descends to 
| ; capitals, With a better government, New York him, and he is charged with the maintenance of 
i. | | would already have made that difference less. his parents, who may continue to live with him 
Around its magnificent harbor, its broad, pure if he and his wife please; if not, he. provides 
| rivers, beneath its gene: clement skies, its them with a separate dwelling. -Polyandry is 
| also a custom much in vogue. A family of broth- 
aF ers will have a single wife in common, who thus 
5 not infrequently finds herself provided with half 
} nearly thirty years after the opening of its canal | a dozen husbands. Among these the eldest re- 
ie New York remained honest, moderate, refined. tains his position as head of the family, the youn- 
1k The next period is that of immigration. A | ger brothers waiting upon him almost as servants. 
1 fee famine raged in Europe; there was plenty.in | On the death of the elder brother his property, 
ipa ' America. The hospitable New World threw | authority, and widow fall to the next below him 
3 


a. 


figures, while 


sacraments of Lamaism. 


but the general method of disposi 
ion in in. Thibet and ongolia, is to 
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in age. The dress of the natives of Ladakh is a 
coarse cloth made of sheep’s wool; in winter the 
r wrap themselves in the skin of the animal. 
They wear high black caps falling over one ear, 
shoes of undressed hide, within which they sew 
woolen cloth, which comes up to the middle of the 
leg. Their hair is plaited like that of women, 
and falls down in a braid behind; they shave 
the beard, but preserve the mustache. Their 
outside garment is usually a tunic, the upper 
rt of which is arranged in folds, while the 
ower is straight and scanty. The dress of the 
women is much the same as that of the men. A 
lady of rank is known by the nuthijer of jewels 
which she wears braided in with her hair. Among 
the wealthier classes there is the same plurality 


of wives as in other Eastern countries. 


The religion of the Ladakhis is a variation of 
Buddhism called Lamaism. As ancient Buddhisia 
contains no worship of God, but merely an adora- 
tion of the saints, so is the latter the main feature 
of Lamaism. The essence of all that is sacred 


_ js comprised by this religion under the name of 


dKon, mChhog, the “‘ Buddha jewel,” the 
jewel,” and the “priesthvod jewel.” 
The first person and the most important of this 
trinity is the Buddha, and to him the temples are 
dedicated, each one usually enshrining a huge im- 
age representing in a more or less hideous form 
the great founder of the Buddhist faith. One of 
the great temples in Ladakh is that at Shé, in the 
neighborhood of the capital. The statue of Bud- 
dha here enshrined, of which we give a repre- 
sentation, is thirty feet in height. The posture 
is sitting, and the countenance is designed to ex- 
press the complete abstraction which is the aim 
of the faithful Buddhist. On entering the tem- 
ple the lower part only of the image is visible, 
as the head and shoulders pass through a flooring, 


to which it is necessary to ascend in order to ob- | 


tain a view of the face. Buddha is not looked 
upon as a deity who has had aught to do with the 

‘igin or creation of the universe; he is merely 
the founder of the doctrine, the highest saint, 


though endowed with all the qualities of supreme 


wisdom, power, virtue, and beauty, which raise 
him above all others who have ever lived. 
curious device which the Buddhist employs 
) assist him in his devotions is the celebrated 
“prayer cylinder.” These are to be met with 
every where in Ladakh. In the “ Lamaseries” or 
temples they resemble small painted barrels turn- 
ing on vertical axles, and ranged fone the wall 
in rows. Inside each cylinder is a roll of paper 
me hundreJj feet long, on which is repeated 
any thousaid times the mystic sentence, “ Aum 
Mani Padme Houm.”?§ The words are Sanskrit in 
origin, and the li translation would be, “0! 
—The jewel—lotus—Amen!” Each syllable is, 
wever, su to contain a charm of myste- 
ous power, but although scholars learned in 
anskrit have made every effort to discover the 
occult meaning of the terms, convinced that, from 
the tenacity with which they have been preserved, 
and the faith that all Buddhists have in their po- 
tency, they must embody some truth of great sig- 
nificance, the mystical sentence has not yet been 
interpreted, and it is doubtful if it ever will be. 
e people of Ladakh carry small cylinders about 
with them, so as to have the paraphernalia of de- 
votion accessible at any moment, but, as if this 
were not enough, larger cylinders are placed in 


in the recitation of prayers and sacred texts, and 


‘nious and deafening sounds of horns, trumpets, 
and 


drums of various descriptions. During tnis , 
worship, which takes place three times, a day, the 
Lamas, summoned by the tolling of a little bell, 
are seated in two or more rows according to their 
rank, and on oceasions and holy-days the 
temples and altars are decorated with symbolical 
ings of tea, flour, milk, butter, 


and others of a similar nature are made by the 


worshippers, animal sacrifices or offerings entail-,| 
ing injury to life being forbidden, as in Buddhism. 


Baptism and confirmation are the two principal 
The former is admin- 
istered onthe third or tenth day after birth, the. 


latter generally when the child can walk and 


speak. The marriage ceremony is nota religious 
nevertheless, the Lamas know 


how to turn it to the best advantage, as it ig from 


them that the bride and bridegroom have to learn 
the auspicious day when it should be performed ; 
nor do they fail to complete the act with prayers 


and rites, which must be responded to with hand- 


some presents. A similar observation applies to 
the funeral ceremonies. Properly speaking there 


are none, for Lamaism does not allow the inter- 
ment of the dead. Persons distinguished by rank, 


learning, or piety are burned after their death ; 
ar. of dead bod- 


expose them in the open air to be devoured by 


birds and beasts of prey; yet a Lama must be 
_ present at the moment of death in order to super- 
intend the separation of body and soul, to calm 


the departing spirit, and to enable it te be reborn 


into a happy existence. He must determine the 
auspicious place where, and the auspicious day 


most lucrative part of his business, however, is 
the masses which he has to perform until the 


foul is released from Yama, the infémnal judge, 
and ready to re-enter into its new existence, 


. Lamaism as in Buddhi 


doctrine of metempsychosis being the same in 
When so important 
& person as a Lama dies there are various ways 
of disposing of his body. One is by burning, 
after which the ashes are collected and put into 
curiously shaped receptacles called “‘ chortens.” 
These are found in great clusters round the vil- 
lages, and make them appear from a distancé to 
be much larger than they really are. Should a 
Lama of exceedingly great sanctity die, his ashes 
are —— up and mixed with clay, out of which 
small images are moulded, and placed on shelves 
in some one of the many temples. The number 
of Lamas is very great; there are three degrees, 
and the. superiors immense power and in- 
fluence both in temporal and spiritual matters. 


HOW RAISINS ARE PREPARED. 


A srrip of land bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean, somewhat less than one hundred miles in 
length, and in width not ex five or six, 
is the raisin-preducing territory of Spain. Be- 
yond these boundaries the from 
which the raisin is principally produced, may 
grow and thrive abundantly; but the fruit must 
go to the market or the wine-press. When the 
grape begins to ripen in August, the farmer care- 
fully inspects the fruit as it lies on the warm, 
dry soil, and one by one clips the clusters as they 
reach perfection. In almost all vineyards slants 
of masonry are prepared, looking like unglazed 
hot-beds, and covered with fine pebbles, on which 
the fruit is exposed to dry. But the small pro- 
prietor prefers not to carry his grapes so far. 
It is better, he thinks, to deposit them nearer at 
hand, where there is less of bruising, and 
where bees and wasps are less likely to find 
them. Day by day the cut bunches are exam- 
ined and turned, till they are sufficiently cured 
to be borne to the house, usually on the hill-top, 
and there deposited in the empty wine-press till 
enough has been collected for the trimmers and 
packers to begin their work. At this stage great 
piles of rough-dried raisins are brought fort ; from 
the wine-press and heaped upon boards. One 
by one the bunclies are carefully inspected, those 
of the first quality being trimmed of all irregu- 
larities and imperfect berries, and deposited in 
piles by themselves, So, in turn, are treated 
those of the second quality; while the clippings 
and inferior fruit are received into baskets at the 
feet of the trimmers, and reserved for the home 
consumption. A quantity of small wooden trays 
are now brought forward, just the size of a com- 
mon raisin box, and about aninch deep, In these 
papers are neatly laid, so as to lap over and cover 
the raisins evenly deposited in the trays, which 
are then subjected to heavy pressure in a rude 
press. After pressing, the raisins dropped 
into the boxes for market. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar, 


JANUARY. 
Sunday, 12.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, 19.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
Saterday, 2%.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, 26.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 


Mr. SpPuRGEeON’s bodily infirmities appear to 
row upon him. For several years he has had 
lay aside all work in the early winter, and 
this season, he been prostrated earlier than 
usual. In the December number. of the Sword 
and Trowel, which he edits, he says of himself: 
‘*We issue this closing number of the year’s 
m ne from. the sick-chamber. One could 
wish that zeal and fervor were not restrained 
and ham a ng yoked to painful infirm- 
ities of flesh. e do more, and we think 
we may add without self-contidence, we would 
do more, if we were not laid prostrateiat the very 
moment when our work requires our presence.”’ 
The wonder is that Mr. SpurGEON has been able 
to do half he undertakes. The largest congre- 
— in London, an orphanage, a training col- 
ege, and a sys riders aa ne are too much for 
the personal attention of one man, and Mr. Srur- 
GEON gives to every one of these interests close 
personal attention. eee 


On Sunday evening, December 22, Mr, Fran- 
cis Murpuy closed his six weeks’ series of tem- 
rance meetings in New York. The hall ofthe 
ooper Union was densely filled. Among the 
— of note on the platform were THuRLOW 
EED and ex-Governor Morgan. Mr. Murray 
was very weary, and Yo of needing rest. It 
is thought, however, arran ents will be 
made for keeping him in this city until May next. 


There is no occasion to condemn in advance 
the work of the American Bible Revision Com- 
mittee, especially on the ground that Dr. Ezra 
Axssor, the learned Harvard librarian, is a mem- 
ber. In Biblical criticism he is one of the fore- 
most of American scholars, and his absence from 
the committee would be a misfortune. Objec- 
tion has been made that he is a Unitarian. To 
this the Christian Intell answers well: ‘*‘ The 
cry of sectarian pa ity has never been heard 
within the committee. The members declare 
with one consent, as we are authentically inform- 
ed, that their associate from Cambridge has al- 
ways acted, in their ent, with supreme 
devotion to truth. eir opinion ought to be 
decisive.” aagcmy is said, called to his aid, 
in translating the Old Testament, Jewish rab- 
bis; but Dr. Ansor is neither a Jew nor a hea- 
then, but, though as to denomination a Unitari- 
an, a Christian. 


It! to be clear that the five millions which 
secured us Alaska bought for us a slice 
eadership e hardy pioneer SHELDON JACK- 
son, have established a mission there. An effort 
is making to found an Alaska home for ris, and 
the facts show.one is much needed. ey are 
painful enough: “ Women are ed only as 
slaves ; daughters are sold for A girl’s 


- for forei 


fate is to be murdered in babyhood, or sold to 
shame in girlhood. In this part of our land no 
brother protects a sister, no father cherishes a 
daughter; even mothers know no motherhood.” 
A few thousands will o ize a home wherein 
right ideas of domestic life may be illustrated. 


It is the practice in tne Scotch Kirk and in the 
Free Church of Scotland to choose the Modera- 
tors of Assembly six months in advance. In the 
State Kirk the appointing body consists of the 
old Moderators; in the Free Church of a com- 
mission of members of its last bly. The 
Rev. JaMEs CurysTAL, of Auchinleck, has been 
named as Moderator of the former, and the Rev. 
J.C. Burns, of the latter. Mr. Burns is a broth- 
er-in-law of the late Dr.GuTurig. The Church 
Extension Fund of the Free Church has reached 
the sum of £92,000. 


The ritualistic conflict in England increases in 
bitterness. The Bishop of Rochester has issued 
a letter to his clergy in which he declines “‘ ei- 
ther to confirm, preach, or perform any official 
act in churches adopting an illegal ritual, on the 
simple ground that, as one of the Church’s rul- 
ers, he can not even appear to condone by his 


presence and ministrations a distinct violation | 


of the Church’s order.’? Much interest has also 
been excited by a letter of the Rev. Ossy Suip- 


LEY, who has lately gone over to Rome. “I - 


have long held,”’ he says, “‘ and have long taught 
nearly every Catholic doctrine not actually de- 
nied by the Anglican formularies, and have ac- 
cepted and helped to revive nearly every Catholic 

ractice not positively forbidden. In. short, in- 

llectually and in externals, as far as I could as 
a loyal a clergyman, have believed and 
acted as a Catholic.’ 


Dr. Epwarp LaTurop, formerly pastor of the 
Tabernacle Baptist Church in this city, who has 
been travelling in the South as the representa- 
tive of the American Baptist Home Missionary 
Society, gives, as the result of a careful examina- 
tion, a cheering account of the condition of the 
freedmen. In the State of Georgia, whose prog- 
ress in education was recently noticed in this 
column, the number of colored children enrolled 
in the public schools was, in 1871, 6664; in 1873, 
19,755; in 1874, 42,374; in 1875, 50,358; in 1877, 

330. This is rapid progress. Of the ot ang 
schools Dr. LatuHrop says: ‘“‘ The Shaw Univer- 
no 3 at an North Carolina, has given to the 
colored e of that and other States 500 teach- 
ers in addition to the large number of well-fur- 
nished preachers whom it has sent inte the field. 
One institution at Richmond has furnished sev- 
eral of the Virginia associations with moderators, 
has given two missionaries to Africa, two or three 
presidents to conventions—one of these the Con- 
solidated Convention of the United States—and 
numbers among its former pupils a professor of 
languages and a professor of mathematics.”” Dr. 
LATHROP algo reports that the growth of the col- 
ored peor in intelligence is compelling their 
preachers to read and study. | 


The Hon. Joun Jay has done a valuable pub- 
lic service iv replying to the strictures of the 
Rev. Father Newman, of the Roman Catholic 


Church at Mount Kisko, New York,on his address 


before the Westchester County Bible Society. 
Father Newman took it upon him to condemn 
Bible societies as ‘‘engaged in circulating dis- 
honest versions from corrupt texts,’’ and yet 


maintained that the Roman Catholic Church is | 
not opposed to the circulation of the Holy Script- 


ures. Mr. Jay points out that when, “in 1731, 
QUESNEL, a Roman Catholic, maintained that 


_ the preaching of the Holy Scriptures is for every 


body, Pope Ciement XI.in the bull Unigenitus 
denounced his sentiments as false, shocking to 
pious ears, scandalous, pernicious, rash, sedi- 
tious, and blasphemous. In 1820 Lzo XI. de- 
nounced Bible societies as ‘strolling with ef- 
fron th h the world.’”? Grecory XVI. 
in the time of his pontificate issued a bull clos- 
ing with the words: ‘‘ We confirm and renew 


the decrees delivered in former times by apos- | 


tolic authority against the publication, distri- 
bution, reading, and possession of books of the 
Holy Scriptures.”’ 

r. Ja¥Y comes very appropriately to the de- 
fense of the free circulation of the Scriptures. 
His grandfather, Jonn Jay, was the first presi- 
dent of the Westchester County Bible Society, in 
1814; his father, Judge WILLIAM Jay, was the 
third president. Since 1877 Mr. Jay has filled 
that position. The society has been in existence 
sixty-four years. 


Bishop Penick, who has gone to Liberia, to 1 


build up the missions of the Protestant Episco- 
1 Church, gives an account of his pioneer la- 
Son which will discou romantic enthusiasts, 
but only stir the bl of men of hereic tem- 
ls He is occupied in “ burning brush, grub- 
ing stumps, dressing plank, sawing it, mak- 
ing shelves, boxes, desks, ete. Our friends,” he 
wiles, “can not imagine Low we are thrown 
back on first principles, as it were broadside, and 
the man who can command most power in these 
is apt to get on best, and to become first estab- 
lished in the respect of the natives.” Bishop 
Penick seems to have these first priuciples—in 
fact, to be well grounded in them. 


The Board of Managers of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Foreign and Domestic Missionary Society 
have issued their statement for 1878. For do- 
mestic missions their receipts have been $157,498 ; 

They call upon 
the people to contribute during 1879 to domes- 
tic missions, $155,000; to foreign missions 
$135,000. The changes in the organization ef- 
ec Bayon Generali Convention of 1877 have re- 
duced the expense of administration $12,000, and 
promise to work satisfactorily in other respects. 


The Pope's Cardinal Vicar has authorized in 
all the churches of Rome the singing of a ‘‘Te 
Deum” as a thanksgiving to God for the preser- 
vation of the King from death by the hands of 
an assassin at Naples. This is well, and does 
credit to the Pope’s head and heart, though it 
be but the prompting of common humanity. 
The Roman papers are discussing the question 
in what terms Leo XIII. wrote to King Hum- 
BERT when the news of the attempted assassina- 
tion reached the Vatican. The letter was pre- 
pared by a cardinal, and, according to one papers, 
expressed the hope that “his ren might at 
length recognize the danger of a policy which, 
by violating all Divine and human laws, had so- 


ye 


j 
it 


return of King 


— 


thoroughly demoralized the people.’’ Most like- 
ty. LEo took occasion to be paternal, for that is 
the papal style, but it may be questioned if his 
amanuensis asentencesorude. The 
with an outburst o pular joy which great] 
affected him and the 4 


The announcement of the resignation by the 
Rev, Dr. Ives BuDINGTON of the pas- 
torate in Brooklyn which he has held for over 
twenty years will be received with great regret. 
Since his return from travel the cancer upon his 


lower lip has developed again, and rest and free- ‘ 


dom from care are enjoined as absolutely need- 
ful for the recovery of his health. Dr. R. 8. 
STorks read the letter of resignation to the con- 
gregation of Clinton Avenue Ubhurch on Sunday 
morning, December 22, with muchemotion. Dr. 
BuDINGTON’Ss catholic spirit, well-balanced fac- 


. ulties, and beautifal Chri:'ian character have not 
only endeared him to his . *ople, but have given | 


him a well-earned influence as preacher, writer, 
and representative of the interests of Christian- 
ity throughout the country. 


Dr. EDMOND DE PRESSENSE, one of the most 
intelligent observers of the religious movements 


‘of France, expresses the opinion that. many 


Frenchmen are inclining to Protestantism. 
he states, “‘in the department of 
Ain, whole 

organized as Protestant parishes.”” The project 
of a new religious and political French Protest- 


ant journal, already noticed in this column, is . 
‘for the present held in suspense. It is now es- 


timated that 100,000 persons attended the con- 
ferences held in the Salle Evangélique, Paris, 
during the recent Exposition. 
delivered under the direction of the English 
Christian Evidence Society, at the same time, 
will be published soon in volume form. 


It is satisfactory to find the Lutheran Observer 
calling attention to the prevalent carelessness in 
the making up of ecclesiastical statistics: The 
Lutheran Almanac of the General Synod makes 


the totals for Lutheranism in the United States — 


to the close of 1878 to be: 57 synods, 3037 minis- 
ters, 5303 churches, and 676,559 communicants. 


Tie Church Almanac of the Genera! Council. 


gives the following totals: 57 synods, 2976 min- 


-Isters, 5176 churches, and 808,428 communicants. 


As the number of Synods-stated by these author- 
ities is the same, the difference in the other to- 
tals is the more remarkable. There are similar 
though not as great discrepancies in the statistics 
reported for the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Pott & Youna’s Almanac gives 48 dioceses, 13 


missionary districts, 63 bishops, 3330 clergymen, - 


2900 25,190 contirmations in 187%, 
312,718 communicants, and $5,788,266 as the sum 
of contributions reported. .WHITTAKER’s makes 
the totals: 63 bishops, 3204 priests and deacons, 
8002 parishes, 26,713 contirmations, 314,367 com- 
municants, and contributions to the amount of 
$6,477,806. There is much. complaint among 
Baptists of the difficulty of procuring fuli re- 
ports from their State associations. There is a 
complete official machinery for the collection 
of Methodist and Presbyterian ‘statistics in tic 
United States, and if pastors do their duty, the 
yearly totals reported ought not to fail of accu- 
racy. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue genteel ne mounted the steps and rang the 
front-door bell, and, according to the Philadelphia 
hey spoke as follows: “Would you be so 
kind,” 3, a8 the mistress of the house appeared 
at the door, “‘ to exchange this piece of pie for a couple 
of hard-boiled acup of coffee? I am of 
d tic turn, and this je the ninth quarter of a mince- 
pie that I have had to go through this morning. I can't 
stand it; it's too much of a sameness. If you accept 
~ proposition, you can also have the satisfaction of 
telling the neighbors that Mrs. Robinson, across the 
street, uses allspice instead of cloves, and that the un- 
der crust is very slack baked.” The temptation was 
great, and the genteel tramp hed his and coffee, 
and a large triangle of frosted cake as a boyus. 


When a clothes-pin drops from the line, doesn’t it 
become a terrapin the moment it touches the earth ? 


No veteran smoker wonld enjoy smoking im the 
dark, because to smoke properly one must have a light. 


_ Dancing has been introduced into the army. Prob@, 
ably you have heard of its squad-drills. 


“Who brayed there ?” asked a member of the Cana- 
dian House of Commons of the persons who were try- 
ing by interruption to ce him. “it was an echo,” 
retorted a voice. . 

Distinevisarn Divine (to recent convert). “* We pro- 
pose to baptize you by the Turkish bath method. fe is 
to scrub your years of sin out 

you. 


“ Marriage,” says a cynic, “ is like puttin r hand 
into a bag containing ninety-nine sanies Sas one eel. 
You may get the eel, but the.chances are againet you.” 


“ A volcano,” according to'a Brooklyn scholar, “ie a 
mountain which gives forth smoke, flame, and lager.” 


A beantifal English lady ¥ was walking in the Rue de 
la Paix, when a ch dandy tly annoyed her by 


oe dogging ber laring at her. She 
irned hi 


upon him, and said, “ y, I have not a sin- 
to give you.” 


Pat Murphy rays there are so many fish in the sea 
that if you should take every fish you could catch out 
of it, he didn’t think there would 


one less in it. 


ANTS THAT KEKP THE Wortp nusy—Inf-ants. 


“Say, Johnsing, why does vod remind me of a mad 
one colored bro to another, who was 
recumbing under a baffalo-robe. ‘‘Gub it up,” was 
the anewer. 
Yah, yah!” 


The surgeon-in-chief sent for one of his junior assist- 
who, hastening to his superior’s assistance, found 


anta, 
him just sitting down to a superb roast fowl and a de-“¥ 


licious paté. “Ah, Smith,” cries-the chief, “ have you 
breakfasted yet?” ‘‘ No; doctor,” replies the assist- 
ant, radiantly. “‘ Then go and get your breakfast, and 
come back ; you will have lots of time.” * | 


A young bride, momentarily expecting the return of 
her husband, wae handed a telegraphic 
se excited her that, without having strength to break 
the EN a she fainted away. Upo 
found her husband seated beside her. ‘Oh, Alick !” 
were her first words, “I thonght you had fallen down 
and cut your throat with one of those horrible stand- 
ing collars.” 


communes have been asking to be. 


he discourses 


you’s got hide-rough-ober-yer! 


atch, which 


n recovering she 


\ 


| 
the neighborhood of streams, and turned by wa- oy 
ter-power like the wheels of a mill, Outside the 

. villages are also series of long mounds covered 
with flat stones, and on these the mystic sentence 
again appears. On the road-side and even in un- | 
inhabited wastes these stones amaze the traveller 
by their frequency. A solution of the problem 
may, however, be found in the fact that they are | : 
engraved by the Lamas and sold to the people, | 
who look upon the placing of such stones as an ese 2 eae ee 

. Offering to the saints they worship. 
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COURSING. 
_ ‘Tuts amusement is of very great antiquity, hav-_ 


ing been fitst- practiced by the Gauls, the most 
luxurious and opulent of whom used to send out 
hare-finders early in the morning to search the 
places where hares were likely to be found. These 
men returned ¢o their masters, and having report- 
ed as to. the spots where the animals were seen 
lurking, received orders to bring out horses and 
greyhounds to’ course them. é Greeks also 


hunted-the hare in this fashion, and a treatise 
was prepared op coursing by Arran, who flour- 
ished a.p. 150. The true sportsman, even in AR- 
RIAN’s time, did not take out his dogs to destroy 
the hares, but for the purpose of seeing the con- 


The escape of the animal, 


‘might encourage them to know that theiy.master 
This “speaking” was, however, confined to the. 


= 


AAA yy, 


Thi 


Turnover 


class 


COURSING A 


even, was not prevented, it being against the rule 
to disturb any brake in which it might have con- 
cealed itself after outspeeding the greyhound. The | 
hares were also frequently taken alive from the 
dogs by the horsemen, who followed closely, and, 
after the greyhounds were taken up; restored to | 
liberty. These men used to “speak” to their 
greyhounds while in the field, considering that it 


was by to witness the excellence of their ranning. 


first course, lest, after weakened by @ sec- 
ond and third, the dogs t by such encourage- © 
ment exert themselves beyond their strength, and | 
thus sustain some injury. 

_ Coursing has always been a most popular sport ; 
and in the daygof Queen Exizasetu, when she 


LA MODE. 


herself was not disposed to follow the dogs, a sta- 
tion was always selected for her from whence 
she might survey the field. Previous to this time 
there had been an utter lack of organization in 
the business of hunting ; but gradually the sports- 
men of the day began to form themselves into 
friendly cliques, and rules were adopted by which 
a mutual confidence and friendly intercourse might 


be maintained. The Duke of Norfolk, who was 


the leading sportsman of the time, was solicited 


laws, and so successfully did he perform-the task 
that, with slight alterations, the 
vail to-day. At this time poimters were used 
for the purpose of finding the game, and when 
any dog made a “point” the greyhounds, were 
unloosed, after which the sport began. The 


hounds of the Duke of Norfolk’s day were of the 
rough and heavy kind, unlike those now employed 
in coursing. It was reserved for the Earl of Or- 
ford, who flourished in the lastjcentury, to found 
the art of improved coursing, and introduce grey- 
hounds of superior form and blood. In the year 
1776 this nobleman established the Swaffham 
Coursing Sociéty, confining the number of mem- 
bers to the number of. letters in the alphabet. 
Whenever, however, any member died or wished 
to retire, his place was filled up by ballot, con- 
| formably to the rules of the society. On the de- 
cease of Lord Orford the members unahimously 
agreed to purchase a silver cup of the Value of 
twenty-five guineas, which should be od on 
from one winner to another, like the whip at New- 
market. Before the beginning of the season in 
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_ decide upon the merits of the dogs; 


and start them at the hare; 


| hundred yards “law” before he cries to the slip- 


' ontstrips another at any time, or turns the hare, 


- no wild denizen of field and brake, but a careful- 


pe English “ downs,” and surrounded on three sides 


. thjt in which some degree of fear, or at least of 
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1792 it was, however, agreed that the winner of 
the cup should keep it, and that a new cup should 
be annually purchased by the society, to be run 
for each November. An opinion was entertain- 
ed by the members of the Swaffham Club that it 
would be best to diffuse that respect which they 
desired to show to the memory of their founder 
by thus the sideboards of the several dif- 
ferent winners in different parts of the 
The winner of the first cup was remarkable for 
having stood foremost as a breeder of greyhounds 
from the foundation of the society. 
Coursing is still kept up with great spirit in 
England by various clubs, the prize to be run for 
being nearly always a gold or silver cup. Meet- 
ings are held in open districts well frequented 
by hares, where the greyhounds—technically call- 
ed “ dogs, ” as fox-hounds are technically called | 
“ hounds”—are entered by their owners, coursing 
in this respect partaking of the nature of a horse- 
race. The first thing done is to select a judge to 
second, a 
“ slipper” is appointed to hold the dogs in leash 
and a flag 
steward igs chosen, who remains near the judge, 
and announces the color of the victorious dog by 
means of a red or white flag, according as the 
competitors are arranged. The next thing done 
is to. beat the field for a hare. When one is 
found, the judge usually allows it eighty or a 


per to let the dogs “go.” Upon the word the 
animals are liberated by a spring attached to the 
slip or long cord held by the slipper and commu- 
nicating with the leathern collars fixed round the 
neck of the dogs. The judge’s duties now begin, 
and they are by no means light or easily per- 
formed. He follows the dogs wherever they go, 
carefully calculating the number of “ points” 
made by each—a “ point” being any meritorious 
achievement on the part of a dog, as when one 


that is, causes it to “ double.” Finally he ad- 
judges ‘the victory, not necessarily to the dog that 
has killed the hare, but to the one which has made 
Ahe most points during the course; that is, which 
has exhibited the greatest speed, sagacity, endur- 
ance, or other specially estimable dog-like quality. 

The manner of hunting the hare iliustrated in 
our sketches, and denominated by our artist 
“ coursing @ la mode,” is a refinement of the sport 
that would only be possible among enthusiasts in 
such matters, like the English. Here the hare is 


ly cultivated creature, brought up .in confinement 
and fed by hand for the purpose of affording 
sport for a select company of gentlemen, who 
pay well for the rearing of the they pro- 
pose to hunt. The field is situated on the famous 


by a wire netting through which the hare can not 
pass. ‘The favored few who pay to behold the 
sport are accommodated at a certain point where 
they can survey the whole scene. In the lower 
part of the field is a spinny and an artificial cov- 
ert, When the signal is given, the keeper and 
his assistants open the hurdles, and, after a lit- 
tle poking about in the spinny, send the hare 
out as a shepherd would a sheep from the pen. 
Almost at the same moment the slipper unlooses 
a couple of dogs, and the coursing begins, ending 
generally in the hare being overtaken and torn 
to pieces by the two savage brutes, with which 
she is utterly unable to cope, even in the matter 
of &peed. To such a point as this has modern 
progress brought one of the celebrated field-sports 
of England. Shooting and coursing are no lon- 
ger amusements requiring vigor of frame and a 
healthy activity of muscle. Pheasants are rear- 
ed and fattened for the gun in carefully guarded 
preserves, and hares confined in spinnies and 
made to run within certain limits determined by 
wire nettings, so that however feeble or disposed 
to gout the British sportsman may become, his 
favorite amusements are not beyond his reach. 


THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


Weariness of mere existence is a heavy and 
probably a very common secret burden—one 
which makes the thought of annihilation more 
attractive to some of us than any celestial visions. 
Those who suffer from: it would not welcome the 
brightest prospects of heaven unless they could 
hope first for a “long.and dreamless sleep” in 
which to wash off the travel stains-of the past. 
This is a feeling which is probably most on 
in youth or old age, when the ties to life are fewer. 
than they are in its prime, and when the past or 
the future may well look almost intolerably long 
to the wearied imagination. 

It may be that-in the miserable experience of 
some sufferers this deep weariness of life may 
not exclude the fear of death; but so terrible a 

mbination can scarcely be either common or 
lasting. Probably the normal state of things is 


re uctance, exists as a pure instinct; rising and 
falling with physical causes, ready to give force 
to the terrors of conscience and the cravings of 
affection, but held in check by various considera- 
tions, and controlled by the will, if not. utterly 
subdued by trustful hope. 

In people of active, energetic temperament, 
with keen susceptibility to sensuous impressions, 
one may sometimes observe that no amount either 
of religious hope for another life or of painful 
experience of this will overcome the constitution- 
al shrinking from the anticipated rending asunder 
of body and soul, They carry the same feeli 
through sympathy, into their thoughts of the dea 
of others, which appears to be almost physically 
shoéking to them, however obviously acceptable 
to the person chiefly concerned. 

Such a state of feeling is to those who do not | 
share it @8 unaccountable as it is evident. Look. | 
ing at death calmly, as one of the very few cir- 
cumstances of quite universal experience, any 


| inappropriate as s well as futile. But disinclina- 
tion to some of its accidental circumstances is 
but too easily intelligible. This is probably an- 
other reason why the shrinking from it often 
seems to ihcrease as youth is left behind. The 
very young can not know how terrible a thing 
sickness is ; those who have watched many death- 
beds can scarcely forget the awful possibilities of 
physical suffering. 

And yet it seems probable that many of the 
worst appearances are more or less delusive. A 
very moderate experience of sick-rooms suffices to 
show that actual suffering bears no exact pro- 
portion to its outward manifestations. Be this 
as it may, physical suffering is clearly no neces- 
sary accompaniment of death ; and the dread of 
pain which makes us shrink from the re 
of mortal illness is quite a different thing from 
the real instinctive dread of death: it should, in- 
deed, and often does, act powerfully in regoneil- 
ing us to the prospect of death. 


THEOLOGICAL students reason that if there be 
counterfeit money, there must be genuine; s0, 
if there be infidels, there must also be Christians. 
If this be true of money and religion, will not 
the same rule apply to “put up” medicines ? 
Do not the cheap and worthless nostrums [prove 
that there are genuine and meritorious “ put up” 
medicines ? The great popularity of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery has resulted in the 
manufactyre of many shoddy alterative and tonic 
remedies, but one afteranother these have disap- 
peared, the proprietors having found that, no 
matter how loud the advertise, success depends 
upon merit. In South America, as weil as in 
this country, the Discovery is the standard rem- 
edy for all scrofulous and eruptive diseases. It 
acts promptly on the stomach, liver, and blood, 


It speedily allays all bronchial irritation, and 
cures the most stubborn cough or cold in half 
the time required by any other remedy.—[ Com. ] 
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The high opinion which we have previously ex- 
pressed concerning this excellent annual is sustained , 
by the present volume, which, however, is smaller ’ 
than its predecessors, owing to a change that has 
been made in its character. Hitherto the “ Annual 
Record” has consisted of two distinct parts—a sum- 
mary of scientific progress made during the year, and 
a series of abstracts of the more important papers 
and articles in the scientific journals. This dual 
_ Character it has been found impossible to sustain, 
owing to the rapid increase in the number of scien- 
‘tific and also probably to the larger range 
_ taken in by the contributors; hence the abstracts 
have been abolished, and the summary alone retained. 
The change is a useful one, placing more space at the 
disposal of the editor, and embarrassing the reader 
less. At the same time we regret the absence of ref- 
erences to the papers themselves, which might be 
added as foot-notes, or incorporated in the text; and 
perhaps more 
the longer 
‘the year, 


es, Or more valuable memoirs of 
eu passing scientific observations. 
However, it ig easier to criticise than to compile a 
work-tike the one before us. Our readers will form 

some idea of the comprehensive nature of this ‘‘ An- 
nual nual Record” by the following summary of its table of 
contents: Astronomy, together with the reports of the 
American observatories, contributed by Mr. Hotprn, 
of the United States Naval Observatory, Washington. 
Physics of the globe, followed by general physics, 
written by Prof. Barxzr, who also contributes the 
next section on chemistry. Mineralogy by Dr. Dana, 
and geology by Dr. Srerry Hunt. Hydrography and 
geography follow, the geography of North America 
being especially fall. Microscopy, anthropology, zool- 
ogy, and botany are contributed by able men in each 
department. Agriculture, engineering, technology, 
- and industrial statistics are less full, and some of the 
abstracts given in technology would, we think, have 
- found a better place under the head of physics—such, 
for example, as the telephone, phonograph, etc. 

The observatory reports are a feature of the pres- 
ent volume, information being given concerning the | 

of each observatory, its principal instru-— 
ments, the subjects of special observation during the 
past year, and those to be taken up during the coming 
year; and, lastly, the principal publications emanating 
from each the past year. 

The bibliography at the end of the ‘‘Annual,” giving 
the list of works on science published during 1877, 
seems most thoroughly and ably done, and so also is 
the index to the whole volume, and the concise and 
usefal necrology of scientific workers.—Nature, Lon- 
don, Oct. 24, 1878, 
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land. By J. RODERICK O'FianaGan. 15 


31. ELINOR DRYDEN.. A Novel. By 
KATHARINE S. 20 


30. THE STORY OF THE CHRIS- 
TIANS AND MOORS OF SPAIN. 


By M. YonGE..... 


29. LIGHT AND SHADE. A Novel. 
By G, 10 


F. E. M. 15 


Wovell - 10 


26. THE: MISTLETOE BOUGH. Edited 
by M. E. Brappon. ode 


25. MACLEOD OF DARE. “A Novel. 
By WI 10 


24, AULD LANG SYNE. ANovel. By 
the Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor”. 


98, THE BACHELOR -OF THE AL 


BRANT: 


92, EVELINA. A Novel. By Frances 
Burney (Madame D’ARBLAY)...;........ 15 


21, TIME SHALL TRY. A Novel. By 


20. GUY LIVINGSTONE; or “ Thor- 
ough.” A Novel. By Geo. A. Law- 


19. AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Frances E, Iilustrated.... 15 


18. THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 
Novel. By Karuarine Kine...,......... 15 


17. SELECTED MAT- 
THEW ARNOLD.. 


16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K.G. ‘Iwo Portraits... 10 


15. *““BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. 
By Mrs. Hersert Martin......... 


14. HAVERHOLME; or, The Apo- 
-theosis of Jingo. A Satire. By 
EDWARD 10 


18. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. 


By BENJAMIN Earl of 
Beaconsfield, K. 15 


12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY : 


Twenty Years’ Residence among Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Albanians, ‘Turks, and 
Armenians. By a Consul’s Daughter 
and Wife. Edited by Stantey Lane 


11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By SrerHen 


10 


10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the 


Hon. Mrs. 10 


9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Ro- 


mance. By Lron Brook........ LO 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S OR; | 

DEAL. A Novel. By Mary Patrick. 15 

6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davupet. ‘Translated -by Laura E. 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGH- 
LANDS. A Novel. By the Author of 
4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. 


By Joun Berwick Harwoop........,. 10 
8, THE RUSSIANS OF TQ-DAY...... 10 
2. HISTORY OF A CRIME, By 


VICTOR HUGO 10 


1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
ANTHONY 15 
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THROUGH ASIATIC TURKEY. Narrative of a 
Journey from Bombay to the Bosporus. By Grat- * 
TAN Geary. 4to, Paper, 15 cents, 
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THE IRISH BAR: Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
and i Sketches of the Bench ‘and Bar of 
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THE STORY OF THE MOORS. 
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‘~ The Tudors and the Reformation, 1485-1603. 
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By James Row ey. 
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IN THE SAME OLD BUSINESS. 
Turning over a new leaf. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


GUNTHER'S SONS! 


184 Fifth Avenue, 
BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


Extra Long Seal-Skin Sacques, 


In new and large assortments of all sizes and qualities, 
_ ghd at moderate prices. 


FUR:LINED CIRCULARS AND CLOAKS, 


. In choice styles and very low in price. 
Fur Trimmings, Fur Robes, Rugs and Mats. 
An inspection respectfully invited. 


N. B.—Orders by malt, or any information desired, 


. will receive special and prompt attention. 


WILLARD’S HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


BRESLIN & COOKE, Proprietors. 


Now open for the reception of guests. 
IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 
ARE STOPPED, 


Instead of sending for a Plumber, use 
one of our RUBBER 


ELASTIC FORCE CUPS, 


SINT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


50 CENTS. 
HODGMAN & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


== 27 Waiden Lane, New York. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION. 


UNION ADAMS, 


HEN FURNISHING GOODS, 


1127 Broadway, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Sts., NEW YORK. 


‘“‘THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


STHERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quimine, 


The only 25 cent 


ACUE REMEDY 


CHILLS &FEVER 


and all MALARIAL DISEASES. 
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| —For THE TEETH | 


AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. 


Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No..498 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZQe«. 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the’ 
day. Sold by druggists. 
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Between Fulton 8t. and | Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, E Enamels, and 


STEEL PHNS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
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TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 
No one left to hold up the lamp-posts. 


| COLOGNE 
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ACKER, MERRALL, & CONDIT, 
GEORGE SLOANE, 
R. H. MACY & CO., 
B. ALTMAN & CO.,. 
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A FORTY- PAGE CATALOGUE 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cur Paper Patterns, 
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- HARPER &. BROTHERS, Franklin square, N. ¥. 
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Low Prices. Easy Terms. 


Caution : No Decker Pianos genuine unless marked 
DECKER BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK. 

No. 33. — SQUARE, N. Y. 
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E MARK. 


B. MARSHALL'S PREPARED CUBEBS, 


A SURE REMEDY 

¢; For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Asthma, all 
Diseases of the Throat, Hay-Fever, 
‘Foul Breath, &c. 


. DEPOT, 


s AMES: B. HORN ER, 
59 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE, U.S. A. 
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effective. 


An Instant relief for Asthma. 
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THE INTER OCEAN. 
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Postage Paid. Postage tage Paid. ‘ Postage Paid. 

As a LITERARY, | 
FAMILY, and 


| POLITICAL PAPER 
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COMMERCIAL Departments 
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THE INTER OCEAN is a bold and out- 
spoken paper. It denounces bulldozing in 


the South, and treachery and fraud every- 
where, and is the champion of FRE 
SPEECH AND FREE MEN from Maine to 
Texas. 

In all respects THE INTER OCEAN is 


The Representative er of the 
Northwest. 


Send for Sample Copies. 

. Money should be sent in Money Order, 
Registered Letter, Bank Draft, or by Ex- 
press. Address THE INTER OCEAN, 

é Chicago, Til. 
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and buildings of which extend nearly half a mile 

THE WOOLWICH ARSENAL. Siong the 
At Woolwich, England, are situated the im- The Royal Arsenal at Woolwich was establish- 
mense manufactories which produce nearly all | ed in 1716. Previous to this, however, the place 
the arms and munitions of war required by the | had been known for more than a century and a 
great military and naval establishments of the | half by its numerous factories; and as a military 
country. The famous arsenal is also the grand | post and a dépot for stores it possesses a still 
national dépét for every species of ordnance, and ter antiquity. Before 1705 it was called the 
contains a vast quantity of guns, gun-carriages; | “Tower Place,” or King’s Warren, the land hav- 
military. wagons, and every thing pertaining to | ing probably been acquired for the purpose of 
artillery. The town itself owes its importance to | erecting batteries to protect Woolwich against 
the dock-yard and arsenal. The name is said toin- | the invading Dutch fleet, though in 1664 mention 
dicate “ The Settlement,” or “ Home on the Creek” | is made of store-houses and sheds for repairing 
(Hulvizi, and its growth dates from the reign of | gun-carriages. At that time the governntent 


Henry VIII., whose great ship, the Henrye Grace | foundry for casting cannon was at Moorfields, 


a Dieu, was burned here in 1553. The Sovereign | where in 1716 a dangerous explosion took place, 
of the Seas, which Futter pronounces “a liege | occasioned by moisture in the moulds. - The gov- 
ship of state,” as well as “the greatest our island | ernment had already resolved to remove the royal 
ever saw,” was built in the “ mother dock-yard of | foundry to some distance from London, and this 
England” in 1637, by Mr. Perer Perr. She | occurrence hastened the event. The site of the 
mounted a hundred guns, was richly carved and | present. arsenal! was selected as offering especial 
decorated, and from the notable part she played | advantages for such an establishment, and the 
in their great naval defeats was called by the | superintendence of the enterprise was intrusted 
Dutch the “ golden devil.” This vessel was, how- | to a Mr. ANDREW Scnatcu, of Douay. The story 
ever, only one of the first among those built at,| is told that Scuatcu, who was present at Moor- 
Woolwich to do her part toward establishing the | fields at the time of the explosion, gave warning 
supremacy of England upon the ocean. Since | of the moisture in the moulds, and induced Colonel 
her time many superb ships of war have been | ArMstronG, Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, 
launched from this dock-yard, the various sheds ! and others, to leave the grounds, when, the op- 
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erations proceeding notwithstanding, the catas- 
trophe took place, and several lives were !ost. It 
is also reported that ScHaLcn was the one who 
first suggested. that the new foundry should be 
located at Woolwich. Neither of these stories 
is, however, very well authenticated ; but ScHatcn 


Ordnance in this year—a most responsible office 
for a man of thirty—and it is not impdssible that 
the attention of the government may have been 
directed to him by some such occurrence as that 
just related. The position was filled by him for 
the long period of sixty years. He died,.at the 
age of ninety, in the very year that the American 
colonies declared their independence. Otherwise 
it is probable he would have superintended ‘the 
casting of many a gun destined for the purpose 
of chastising rebellious British subjects on this 
side of the ocean. | 

The great business of manufacturing artillery 
as it is carried on at the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, may be divided into three departments— 
the Gun Factories, the Carriage Department, and 
the Laboratory. In the first there are four air- 
furnaces, the largest of which can melt 325 hun- 
dred-weight of metal. Here the operations of 
constructing the moulds, casting, boring, turning, 


and proving guns are carried on, and — 
' in which such immense masses of metal, molté 


was appointed master-founder to the Board of | 
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and solid, are handled appears exceeding!y mar- 
vellous to the visitor. The system of gui con- 
struction. employed at the Royal Arsenal takes 
its name from the town, and is known as the 
“ Woolwich.” Jt is, however, simply the method 
employed by the great military inventor Sir 
ARmsTRONG, and improved by Fraser, at 
one time.a leading employé in the arsenal. Their 
method is, in brief, a steel core or body of the 
gun, strengthened by three or more exterior tubes 
of coiled wrought iron. The plan of ArMsTRoNG 
is to form the barrel of the gun by welding at 
the end several wrought-iron tubes, each of which 
is two or three feet in length, and js formed by 
winding a square bar of iron around a mandrel 
and welding the edges. The part of the gun in 
the rear of the trunnions is strengthened first by 
an enveloping tube composed of a plate of iron 
bent in a circular form and its edges welded, and 
secondly by another enveloping tube made, as in 
the body of the gun, b¥ spiral coils. As at first 
constructed the Armstrong guns were all breech- 
loaders, the movable breech arrangement. con- 
sisting of a hollow screw, through which the 
charge was passed into the bore, and a wedge 
which fitted into a slot cut im the breech.of the 

gun closing the rear end of the bore. This wedge 

was slipped into its place by hand, and kept 

there by a few turns of the screw. The breech- 
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practice, it was abandoned, and all Armstron 
end, and separate f 
The as muzzle. | grester security, the fo 1000 persons. "The ther for | lish weapons, such as maichlocks, late 
introduced in the plan of | carried Yet j persons, The other parts of th wheel-locks, 
the Armstron on. Yet, in spite of all the precaut .Parts of the building | bills, partisans, old swords. the cheek is held 
on the outer coils and trunnion block t aken place which have resulted in great less of and other fortified places, Indian arms da i i Ski and | in the-hand some minute 
; : rether life. Another d entertainments are given. The interior ia div} J eee? and & variety of | ingenuity, with the view of causi the least pos © minute worms are concealed 
introducing offsets or shoulders for hookin of the Royal Arseyal into t €rior 1s divided | other military and naval curiosities i | under thin paper pasted 
or | is the Pattern-Room, which i Ito two quadrangles, where are Sitnated a la Th sah sible pain to suffering humanity, that it will i _ {0 the spatula. When 
securing the parts together, and in using a chea ; » Which is very near the found- | ridin g-school and barrack ited a large € town of Woolwich is one of the most im- be uni ; «+ Pome hot | all is ready, this is adroitly t ; 
and stabling for th : uninteresting—albeit the subject is a muy turned and inserted 
er iron for the outer coils, These Seder P ry. itcontains a pattern or model of every arti- | ho ll oe § for the | portant in Kent, situated on the south bank of } : ee some in the mouth, and the . 
; A COUs, “a- le used in the artill . “ach. rse artillery. On the southeast edge of th : ank of | what grim one—to contrast with it th one paper becoming moistened 
tious, while they do not licens the aioe ae ¢ t Mery service, as, for instance Common is the Royal Mili ge of the | the Thames eight and a half miles east of St cl : +, nore | 18 very-easily torn with the sh i 
ARMSTRONG’S original j of | of the machinery for granulatin ve Hoyal Military Academy, present. | Paul's Cathedral | Clumsy methods in vogue among the Chinese; | used instrument 
NGS original invention, reduce the cost | for trying the strength of the it a handsome front. With its un- | the Essex side the Thames abridge the following notes | the 
; sual height, excellent Proportions, and four.| hends the Devil’s House ‘and cermin in the China Review— | out with a of of them 
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